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4 PLEASE FOLD OUT FOR THE C&S BANK’S ATLANTA PHOTO OF THE MONTH 


Utbanta & &nchimtment 


GREATER ATLANTA IS A MILLION PEOPLE. It is also 238,747 gas 
meters and 448,268 cars and trucks. But, pages of statistics couldn’t tell 
the whole story. To those who know Atlanta the city has an excitement and 
attraction all its own. On your first day in town you feel the pell-mell 

pace of the city’s growth. Then you begin to sense that this mood is tempered 
by a solid appreciation for good living. You also discover the atmosphere 
of optimism and calm that pervades the city. Before you know it you have 
a new loyalty, a new “home town.” And once Atlanta has worked its magic 
the spell is hard to break. » A great city takes much of its momentum 
from progressive banking. Atlanta is well endowed. Years of rivalry and 
competition have produced a group of banks that sell hard and serve well. 
At C&S we believe we offer something extra in terms of comprehensive 
banking skills and positive attitude. We invite you to give C&S a try. 


Find out for yourself that C&S, like Atlanta, wears well through the years. 


The Citizens & Southern Banks in Georgia ASSETS: 250,000 customers; $679,000,000 
































This Christmas give your employees a bonus that shows your genuine 
interest in them and their families. Give them Group Life Insurance... 
a bonus that will continue to build healthy employee loyalty, every day in the 


year—for many years to come. With Gulf Life’s new Bonus plan, the average 


firm can give its employees group life insurance for less than 2¢ per day per 


$1,000 protection. It’s a big bonus... it’s the best bonus yet! For full 
details, contact your local Gulf Life representative, group specialist 


or your broker. 


Gulf Life ‘wae Comm 


Founded 1911 e Home Office, Jacksonville, Florida 





LENOX 'TOWERS 
CUSTOM OFFICES 


Leasing Agents: Ward Wight Realty Company, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Phone 524-7585 


Construction has started on the first unit of a 17-story office building 
complex overlooking Peachtree Road at Lenox Square. The west 
tower will be ready for occupancy during fall, 1962. This prestige 

location will offer discriminating tenants office space 
in an area of finest banking, restaurant and store facilities. 
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W The moment he arrived at Fugel- 
horn Air Force Base that bitter De- 
cember night, Capt. Lester Leftwing 
knew it was going to be one of those 
days. 

He had saluted three privates, 
drained the gas instead of the anti- 
freeze from his jeep, and put his 
shorts on backwards. 

It used to bother him that flight 
sergeants, behind his back, called 
him “General Weakeyes” and “The 
Mr. Magoo of the Air.” But not any- 
more. 

After all, his father, the Under- 
Under-Under-Secretary of the Air 
Force, was a man to be reckoned 
with. The old man, Farquhar Left- 
wing, had been a power in govern- 
ment ever since Roosevelt — Teddy 
Roosevelt. (The job of Under-Under- 
Under Secretary of the Air Force 
had been created as a political plum 
in 1884, long before there were 
planes. Nobody had the heart to tell 
Farquhar Leftwing that his job went 
out with the Wright Brothers. And 
so he stayed on, lost in the laby- 
rinths of bureaucracy of armed serv- 
ice rivalries. ) 

It was true that Capt. Lester Left- 
wing’s vision was not 20-20. But he 
had one prime merit (his relation- 
ship to his father) that made him a 
useful member of the 129th Alert 
Wing at the Strategic Air Command 
Base, in Herkimer Corners, Ne- 
braska. 

Things had been tense at Fugel- 
horn Base for some time now. 

The men, on 24-hour alert for un- 
identified flying objects in the sky, 
were called out at least a dozen times 
daily for a “scramble.” Each time, 
they came back to report that noth- 
ing was “up there.” 

On the other hand, Capt. Lester 
Leftwing was sure there WAS. He 
FELT something up there. He was 
determined to bring it down. He’d 
show THEM that a man with 20- 
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minus, 20-minus eyes could develop 
a sixth sense that could be even more 
valuable. 

Suddenly an unearthly wailing 
shattered the December night. 

It was an alert! The scramble was 
on! Lights suddenly flicked on all 
over the base. Tension shot through 
the air. The 12 pilots — including 
Capt. Lester Leftwing — of the 129th 
Alert Wing were propelled into ac- 
tion. y 


Capt. Leftwing raced onto the field, 
and leaped into a cockpit shouting, 
“Rev her up, sergeant!” 

“I can’t, sir,” said a weary Sgt. 
Goober. “You’re sitting in your jeep. 
The plane is over there, down the 
field.” 


“T know that,” snapped Capt. Left- 
wing, trying to recover. “I just 
thought I’d drive over to the plane.” 

Sgt. Goober had heard THAT one 
before. 

Capt. Leftwing then leaped out 
of the jeep and raced for his plane. 
In one leap, he was in the cockpit. It 
felt very soft. 

“Get ouda here, Lester!” Maj. 
Shifty shouted at him. “You’re sit- 
ting in my lap! Get in your own 
plane!” 

“Sorry, major,” the captain mum- 
bled. “They all look sort of alike.” 

He climbed down, only to see 11 
planes reach into the sky. 

Then Capt. Lester Leftwing knew 
... knew beyond a shadow of a doubt 
which was HIS plane. 

It HAD to be the one that was still 
on the ground. 

He climbed into it quickly, ad- 
justed his goggles and shouted to 
Sgt. Goober: “All right, Goober, let’s 
get going!” 

“Uh, sir...” the sergeant began. 

“What is it, sergeant? Come on 
man, spit it out! You think I’m in 
the wrong plane, hah?” 

“Oh, NO, sir,” said the sergeant. 


“But you ARE in the cockpit back- 
wards.” 

“Hell, man, I knew THAT!” flust- 
ered the captain. “I was just check- 
ing the tail-wings. All right, I’m 
ready ...LET’S GO! There’s a U. 
F. O. up there — and I’m gonna get 
it!” 

Minutes later, Capt. Leftwing was 
at 5,000 feet. Above him was the 
moonless sky, inviting, yet full of 
fear. Below him, angry people and 
a church steeple he had sheared off 
in the low takeoff. 

“Fugelhorn to Leftwing ... Fugel- 
horn to Leftwing,” the base radio 
operator signaled him. “Are you all 
right? Over.” 

“Leftwing to Fugelhorn... Left- 
wing to Fugelhorn,” the captain re- 
sponded. “Course I’m all right. Why? 
Over.” 

“Fugelhorn to Leftwing ... Fugel- 
horn to Leftwing ... Because there’s 
a belfry on your rudder. Over.” 

“Leftwing to Fugelhorn . . . Left- 
wing to Fugelhorn ... A what? 
Over.” 

“Fugelhorn to Leftwing ... Fugel- 
horn to Leftwing. A belfry. Over.” 

“Leftwing to Fugelhorn .. . Left- 
wing to Fugelhorn ... That’s funny, 
I thought you said there’s a belfry 
on my rudder. Over.” 

“Fugelhorn to Leftwing ... Fugel- 
horn to ...oh, never mind... Over.” 

“Leftwing to Fugelhorn .. . Left- 
wing to Fugelhorn ... . Hey, you guys 
must be drunk. Celebrating Christ- 
mas early, you guys? Can’t you wait 
till tomorrow?” 

Moments passed and the radio 
opened up again. 

“This is Fugelhorn to all pilots of 
129th Alert ... This is the all clear 
...come in please, make your land- 
ings... Over.” 

“Who they kiddin’?” Capt. Left- 
wing mused to himself. “I KNOW 
there’s something up here. I can 
FEEL it. Let ’em all go in. I’m gonna 
look around a little more. You can’t 
tinker with this sixth sense, boy...” 

Then, as if by. magic, as if wishing 
had made it so, as if his need to find 
glory had pressed him into this mo- 
ment of truth, Capt. Leftwing saw 
It. 

“Leftwing to Fugelhorn .. . Left- 
wing to Fugelhorn . . . Come in, 
please! I’ve spotted something .. . 
yes ... there it IS! Over.” 

“This is Fugelhorn... This is Fu- 
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TOWN TALK 


gelhorn . . . What is it, Leftwing! 
What do you SEE!? Over.” 

“This is Fugelwing . . . this is Fu- 
gelwing...” 

“Listen, you idiot, this is Gen. 
Bumrap at Fugelhorn. Your name is 
Leftwing. Would you get that 
straight please ...?” 

“Sorry, sir,” said the captain, “but 
I’ve spotted it...” 

“Spotted WHAT!” said Gen. Bum- 
rap, excitedly. “Spotted, WHAT, 
Lefthorn?” 

“The name, general, is Leftwing,” 
the captain said icily. 

“Touche! Leftwing, touche! What 
do you see?” 

“Well, I’m not sure, sir, but I feel 
that it’s certainly an unidentified 
flying object...” 

“Dammit, Lefthorn, we KNOW it’s 
UNIDENTIFIED. How about 
IDENTIFYING IT!” 

“Yes, sir...ah, there it is... Sir, 
it’s sort of box-like... sort of, well, 
like a troika...” 

“A WHAT, Lefthorn?” 

“A troika ... a sleigh, sir, you 
know like the Russians use.. .” 

“Good God!” whispered the gen- 





eral. “Either we’ve got a nut up there | 
or the Russians have a new missile | 


shaped like a sled! And there’s only 

Lefthorn up there to protect us.” 
“General...” (It was Leftwing 

again.) “General... I can make out 


more of it now... Yes, I can just | 
see what it is . . . It’s moving pretty | 
fast ... It’s red... And all I can | 
hear is a bell tinkle, tinkle, tinkle... | 
There’s something sitting in the | 
thing . . . he’s fat, looks like he’s | 


dressed in red...” 

“It’s a Russian,” moaned the gen- 
eral, “it’s a Russian for sure.” 

“And’’— Leftwing went on-— “his 
nose is red, too. I hear a sound. 
That’s funny. All it sounds like is 
‘Ho-ho-ho-ho...’” 

“**Ho-ho-ho-ho’?” asked the gen- 
eral. “Say, Lefthorn, what’s power- 
ing that thing. And is there a big 
bag in the back of it?” 

“Can’t tell what sort of juice it’s 
using, general,” said Leftwing. “But 
there are some funny animals 
painted on the nose of the fuselage 
... look like mice...no, not mice... 
uh, mebbe porcupines...no, I got it 

. THEY’RE HORSES with 
HORNS! I’m going in for the kill 


” 


continued on page 8 
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On 
Peachtree 


The lights dotting Atlanta’s new tall, taller, tallest 
skyline are shinning their most brilliant; the cop on 
the corner is smiling his broadest; The Salvation 
Army band is booming with added gusto because 
Christmas has come to Peachtree Street, and to Davi- 
son’s, Santa to The South. Come see our street floor 
gift-wrapped trees, so high they almost touch the 
ceiling; come ride on Santa’s Space Ship. We’ve 
hundreds of things to see, to touch, to buy, and to 
make gift shopping a merry adventure for everyone 
all over Georgia at Davison’s on Peachtree Street 


and Lenox Square. 


DAVISON’'S 
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TOWN TALK 


“Wait, Lefthorn, wait! This is the 
general. Wait! Those aren’t horses 
with horns! Those are...” 

There were bursts of machinegun 
fire from Leftwing’s plane, drowning 
out all else. And then the noise, an 
unearthly noise—of something zoom- 
ing into a snowbank. And then al- 
most silence — with the wind making 
a sound like moaning angels. 

zs &  @ 

Three days later there was a small 
item tucked away on the inside page 
of the Herkimer Corners, Nebraska, 
Trumpet. It read: 

“Police today got a big laugh out 
of a chunky tramp who, they said, 
was ‘out of season.’ 

“The tramp—his white beard 
ripped to shreds, his red suit in rib- 
bons, his boots muddy — was picked 
up in Joe’s Bar, on a charge of drunk- 
enness. 

“He protested the arrest to officers, 
holding up an empty bag and shout- 
ing, ‘But I tell you I’m Santa Claus!’ 

“As Officer Joe Hinkley said, ‘If 
you’re Santa Claus, why ain’t your 
bag full? All you got is a snoot full! 
Come on, Pop, let’s go to the cooler.’ 

“Santa Claus’ —or whatever his 
REAL name is — was picked up two 
days after Christmas. 

“ *He’s out of season,’ laughed the 
desk sergeant.” 

x kk * 

Capt. Lester Leftwing? 

He’s still in the Air Force, all right 
— assigned, with perfect justice (all 
say), to reading the fine print in Air 
Force contracts. 


THE AGE OF COMPUTERS 


“A computer is an inanimate ob- 
ject, incapable of original thought, 
and should be referred to as ‘it,’ not 
‘he’ or ‘she’. 

“An electronic digital computer 
operates only with numbers. 

“A person cannot literally con- 
verse with a computer at the pres- 
ent time. 

“Computers cannot solve problems 
for which it has not been given ex- 
plicit instructions on how to solve. 

“In the hands of press agents, com- 
puters are presented in a spectacular 
manner to the general public...” 

These are excerpts from an un- 
finished book about electronic brains. 


continued 








TOWN TALK 


It is being written by Robert Techo, 
Ph.D., chemical engineering, and in- 
structor of several seminar courses 
at Georgia Tech. The courses are 
about computers, and the book is a 
primer above a “language” a com- 
puter uses. Mr. Techo will use the 
book as a text. 

The basics are designed to re- 
strain some of the glamour unduly 
accorded the highly efficient and 
highly priced machines that promise 
to change our society as well as our 
economy. 

The Primer goes on to explain that 
“digital computers have captured the 
fancy of science fiction writers and 
cartoonists to such an extent that the 
average person has a completely er- 
roneous concept of their nature.” 

In serious conversation with ex- 
perts on the subject of computers, 
they will all hammer home one of 
these basics: a computer can’t do 
anything a man can’t do (except do it 
faster )—because someone must “tell” 
the machine what to do and exactly 
how to do it. 

This is, in fact, one of the most 
difficult things to remember about 
these machines’ operations. 

Pete Jensen, B.S., mechanical engi- 
neering, and assistant research engi- 
neer, illustrated this difficulty thus: 

“Suppose,” he began, “it were pos- 
sible for me to instruct a machine to 
go out and buy some hot dogs and 
bring them back to me. 

“First I would have to teach it 
how to walk. I would have to tell it 
to pick up its left foot and place it 
about one foot in front of its right 
foot. 

“I would have to explain that by 
keeping its weight on one foot and 
using the other to pivot, it could 
change directions. 

“T would have to tell it exactly how 
many steps to take in each direction. 

“It would have to be told about 
opening doors and reaching in its 
pocket for money, and counting 
money, and waiting for the hot dogs, 
and how to get back to me.” 

Compare this “problem” with a 
mathematical problem. Imagine what 
would happen if one “detail” were 
left out, say the matter of changing 
its directions while walking. 

Our machine would be lost on the 
streets of Atlanta. 

This is a preposterous example, but 


continued on page 13 
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Shoot-out on Hilton Head 


These guests are just back from the hunting preserve, where they 
found birds both in hand and in bush. Included in their bag are 7 quail, 
5 chukar partridge, and 2 ring-necked pheasant.* Three hours after 
this picture was taken, our chef had the birds prepared for our hunters 


and their wives. Now we’re waiting for you. 





Oceanfront from $9 a day, including breakfast and dinner. 
Special Golf & Quail Week — $93.50 


(Includes unlimited golf, one hunt, room, breakfast, dinner). 





William Hilton Inn - Box AM, Hilton Head Island, S.C. 


*No time for golf that day. Ideally, hunt in the cool of the morning, golf in the sunny afternoon. 
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On December 29 Standard Federal will pay its savers 
TWO DIVIDENDS for the six-month period. Of course, 
all savers will receive the regular earnings, based on 
the current 4% per annum rate. In addition, all savers 
will receive an EXTRA DIVIDEND, based on 14% 


per annum. 


Start your Standard Federal Savings account 
now — before December 10— so that you can earn 


this EXTRA DIVIDEND. 


e FEELING of a Standard Federal 


Two Dividends Payable 
December 29th, 1961 


Current Dividend 4% Pw 


Special Dividend VYo% ene 


*Special Dividend to be paid in commemoration of 
70th Consecutive Dividend 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
44 Broad Street, N.W.+ Atlanta 3 » Phone MUrray 8-6619 
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It pays to ask... because the difference 
between dealing with an ordinary ‘insurance 


Salesman” and a skilled insurance counselor 





can be the difference between getting proper 
insurance coverage tailored specifically to 


meet your requirements. 


‘fare you an Independent Insurance Agent ?”’ 


Your independent insurance agent will 
probably wear a big ‘|’ button in the lapel 
of his suit. You can see it at a glance... 


and when you do, you'll know he’s qualified 


anne I dite 


to help you select the right insurance 





policies at the right time...at the right 





price... for your automobile, home or business. 
b {ole or. | nlmel=10\-1a (0 mme]ele)amali-weial-|¢-101¢-1ar-lale malls 
‘ judgement... rely on him to see that your 
claims are promptly and properly handled. 
He’s a local businessman who plans on 
serving you a long, long time; and your 
independent insurance agent serves you 
a - 
best, because he serves you better... gives 
you more for your money. Next time you 
talk to an insurance man, ask: “Are you 
an independent insurance agent?” 


If the answer is yes... you're talking 


to the right man! 






YOUR Wisse 
Insurance /AGENT 
ATLANTA AREA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT INSURANCE AGENTS ‘serv: 
i 

















“It’s good to see you back, 
Mr. REPEATER” 


The success story in the automotive field is not about the dealer who sold 
the most cars last year or will sell the most cars this year. 


Success is measured by the number of people who come back to buy 
cars the second time... and the third time... and the fourth time. Success 
is a satisfied customer. 


Since 1924, the chief objective of Harry Sommers, Inc., has been 
customer satisfaction. Could this be the reason why Harry Sommers, Inc., 


has a higher percentage of repeat business than any other dealer in the 
Southeast ? 


Buy your new or used car at Harry Sommers, Inc., and discover the 
heights to which customer satisfaction can rise. 


¢ 
Harry 


+ Sommers 


446 SPRING STREET - JA-3-4611 


IMPERIAL - CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH - VALIANT 




















TOWN TALK continued from page 9 


it well illustrates why machines need 
people, and why these people must 
spend many hours preparing the 
machine for a problem. 

Also, some one has to plug it in 
and turn it on. 

The actual working process of the 
machine is not extremely compli- 
cated. Briefly: 

Linking the computer with the hu- 
man operator are the input and out- 
put units. Instructions are fed into 
the machine through the input. Re- 
sults are obtained through the output 
—the solution to the mathematical 
problem, or the payroll problem, etc. 
Both units may use one or more of 
several forms: punched cards, per- 
forated tape, magnetic tape or a line 
printer. The latter prints a whole line 
at once, in comparison to an electric 
typewriter, which prints a letter at 
once. 

Between the input and output 
units are the arithmetic, control and 
memory units. The arithmetic unit 
is a glorified desk calculator that 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides 
and carries out logical operations of 
the computer. Its speed of operation 
in some machines may be measured 
in billionths of a second. 


The control unit correlates the 
mathematical processes necessary to 
solving the problem. 

A memory, or storage unit, is 
something like a reference room. It 
registers the instructions fed in 
through the input. It also stores num- 
bers and instructions that the ma- 
chine saves for future use. This is 
the machine’s “language,” and it is 
usually retained on one of three ve- 
hicles: magnetic tapes, magnetic 
cores, and magnetic drums. 

The memory unit of a large com- 
puter looks something like a big 
cabinet or even refrigerator—much 
bigger, depending on how much is to 
be stored in it. 

Obviously, the whole operation de- 
pends on the instructions and data 
the operator feeds into the machine. 
The prepared material is called a pro- 
gram. A program may take. months 
to prepare, as all the variables in- 
volved are recorded on it. 

A simple example would be a pay- 
roll problem. The operator prepares 
a coded program which lists deduc- 
tions, overtime, and all the variables 


that may be involved, as well as all 
the constants. This program may 
have such items on it (according to 
the language the machine “speaks’’ ) 
as START, ADD, MULTIPLY BY, 
IF MORE THAN, IF LESS OR 
EQUAL TO, ete. (all in an abbrevi- 
ated form). By use of perforated 
tape, punch cards, or whatever the 
machine is using, the machine can 
actually register these instructions 
and carry them out. 

So what does this mean to society? 

Perhaps the most dramatic ex- 
ample of what a computer can do for 
(or to) the public is yet to come. The 
Internal Revenue Department has 
ordered a mammoth gadget which 
will check income tax returns in a 
matter of seconds. Those that need 
further checking will be designated. 
We can look forward (?) to this 
around 1965. 

Delta Airlines will soon have a 
computer at each reservation desk in 
the country. Some 250 such machines 
will be centralized by a computer in 
a city (yet to be designated) which 
will enable a reservation cancelled in 
Atlanta to be available in San Fran- 
cisco within ten seconds—even if all 
250 computers are registering at the 
same time. 

Both of these are International 
Business Machine (IBM) develop- 
ments. IBM, considered by most as 
the leader in the field of electronic 
computers, pioneered (under another 
name) the punch-card system to meet 
the need of a faster census count for 
1890. It had taken seven years to 
compile the 1880 census. It was 
feared that the delay would be so 
magnified the following decade that 
the reallocation of seats in Congress, 
required every ten years by the Con- 
stitution, would be hopelessly lag- 
ging. 

Dr. Herman Hollerith, statistician, 
developed the punch card. His ma- 
chine made it possible to compute 
1890 census of 62 million people in 
one-third the time required for the 
1880 census of 50 million. 

He began to adapt his census tabu- 
lator to commercial use, charging on 
the basis of so much per thousand 
cards sorted rather than for the use 
of the machine. 

In 1911, his company merged with 
two others and became Computing- 
Tabulating-Recording Co., or C.T.R., 
and which later became IBM. 


continued on page 17 
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tradition... 





A second generation of air travel- 
ers is now flying Delta, pioneer 
across the South in 1929. In their 
lifetime the average fare has re- 
mained virtually constant, thanks 
to the Family Plan and Tourist 
service, available on every Delta 
4-engine airliner, including jets. 








General Offices: 
Atlanta, Georgia 


DELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 
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Pamper me instead with flameless electric heat 


DARLING, it doesn’t cost nearly as 
much. And after all, how many times 
and places can I wear mink? But elec- 
tric heat will follow me all over the 
house . . . wrap me and you and our 
whole family in luxurious warmth with 
no cold drafts, no hot spots. 


a cirizewun WHEREVER Wwe 


SERVE 


And flameless electric heat is so clean! 


... You'd call now for an estimate* 
if the number were handy? Now isn’t 
that a coincidence! I wrote it down 
today . . . on the memo pad by the 
phone. Shall J dial? 


GEORGIA 
POWER ZS 
COMPANY %%.,c* 


* Why don’t you call, too? Learn how we can pay up to $200 toward wiring your home. 














Opie L. Shelton 


or one twenty-four hour period 

last month we thought we had 
given birth to a story idea that 
would give this issue of ATLANTA 
MAGAZINE something really spe- 
cial. What would happen, we 
asked ourselves, if we rewrote 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’? 
Using the same characters, the 
same plot, the same situations, 
but with all of the differences 
that would have come about in «aii 
the span of time since Dickens _ 
gave this work to the world. The opportunities for 
some real wild humor were limitless. Scrooge would 
be the one demanding the reader’s sympathy, strug- 
gling as he was to keep his business from bank- 
ruptcy while wrestling with union demands, gov- 
ernment restrictions and fierce competition. Tiny 
Tim, we chortled, would be a product of progressive 
education, spouting Freudian theory throughout. 
Here, we told ourselves, would be a version of “The 
Christmas Carol” which would make people forget 
all about this fellow Dickens. Here was wild humor 
at its best. 

Twenty-four hours later the entire idea was 
thrown into the wastebasket, never to be resur- 
rected. 

When I got home and told Mollie about the really 
brilliant idea I had had she told me that it might 
be a good idea but that she didn’t like any part of 
it. Pride of authorship made me want to tell her 
that nobody had asked her for her opinion. But I 
didn’t. ‘““‘Why,” I asked, “don’t you like the idea?” 





Because, she told me, Dickens’ 
story had been one of her favor- 
ites all of her life and that she 
would hate to see anything done 
to steal one iota of its meaning to 
her. I got the story out and read 
it aloud. 

Our editor, Jim Townsend, and 
I had scheduled a story conference 
the next morning to talk out the 
details of this block-buster we 
were cooking up. How, I asked 
myself, am I going to get across to 
Jim my present thinking on this story? It wasn’t 
going to be easy, because this guy wants the maga- 
zine to sparkle, and yesterday we had in our hands 
the makings of a real sparkler. 

When Jim came into the office he told me that he 
had told Hutch, his wife, about our idea. He wasn’t 
smiling. I interrupted him. “Mollie didn’t like it 
either,” I told him. Into the waste basket it went. 
Jim and I are both glad that it’s there. So, I am 
sure, are Mollie and Hutch. And so, I’ll bet, are you. 

There’s just something repulsive about this sick 
humor (and that’s what it was, “sick” instead of 
“wild’”’) that goes against the grain. It nauseates 
me to see these smart alecks who make their living 
tearing down this nation, its institutions, its tradi- 
tions, its customs, its leadership and everything 
else which might possibly produce a laugh. 

We apologize, Mr. Dickens, for even considering 
tampering with your wonderful and timeless mas- 
terpiece. Jim and I and our families will read “The 
Christmas Carol” again this Christmas. vw 
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HOW 10 
KEEP HIS 

BALLOON 
FROM 


His future is like a balloon...expanding as he grows in knowledge, inflating as he 
dreams of the things he’ll do. Keeping his balloon in one piece depends a lot on you 
...and on your savings. Will you have enough to give him the opportunities he wants? 
The education he needs to make a place in the world of tomorrow? You can be sure of 
it if you plan now with systematic saving at an Insured Savings and Loan Association. 
Complete security and high earnings on your savings dollar will keep his balloon from 
bursting. 


Q. Can I open a savings account for my boy? 


A. Yes, you can open one in his name and he’ll have all the benefits of 
insured protection and high dividends. Thousands of Atlanta youngsters 
already have such accounts. 


Your city grows as your savings grow in 


Savings and Loan Associations 


OF GREATER ATLANTA 
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HOW TO SHOP WITHOUT LEAVING THE OFFICE 


Simple. Give ATLANTA for Christmas. Here's a gift which 


goes on and on and on—twelve full months for three dollars. 
ATLANTA is the perfect gift for out-of-town friends or 
customers. A full-color reproduction of this month's cover 
will announce the gift and identify the sender. Complete the 
attached business reply card or call JA 1-0845 for more 


information or group gifts. 











TOWN TALK continued from page 13 


Incidentally, Thomas J. Watson 
Sr., who became president of the 
company in 1914, dreamed up the 
famous “THINK” signs. The slogan 
can be found everywhere you look 
in IBM offices. 

Another leader in the field, Rem- 
ington Rand, developed one of the 
more famous computers—UNIVAC— 
which is known for its election pre- 
dictions and match-making on Art 
Linkletter’s “People Are Funny” 
show. 

Other major developers are The 
National Cash Register Co., Bur- 
roughs, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Gen- 
eral Electric, and RCA. 

Today the machines may be bought 
or rented. Rent may range from 
$4,000-$80,000 a month. Machines 
can be bought for prices ranging 
from $2,000 to $2,000,000, according 
to IBM. 

Most of the companies train men 
to work with the machines at the 
places where they are used, the num- 
ber of men depending on the needs 
of the machines. If the machines are 
rented, maintenance and service is 
included in the fee. The men are 
schooled for approximately 18 
months through courses and on-the- 
job training. 

More than 3,000 men are trained at 
IBM’s Atlanta office alone per year. 

Which gives merit to this thought: 
If people are here to stay, so are com- 
puters, and vice versa—and there are 
no more than these two ways about 
it. 





TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 


On some days, the traveler-about- 
town may begin to think that prog- 
ress in the city’s transportation sys- 
tem is at the same standstill as the y ii 
traffic in which he is embroiled. But ee 

| j 
f 

1 
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progress is being made, and this past 
November 15 offered dramatic proof 
of this. 

The morning of that day, Mayor 
Hartsfield and many of the town’s | 
prominent citizens attended the open- | THE ATLANTA 
ing of the huge $214-million Hunter | 
Street viaduct, bridging the railroad 
gulch from Spring Street to North- 
side Drive. 


That afternoon, many of the same | ' M 0 TO b H 0 T E L 
citizens gathered at a conference | 
| . 
| 








called by Governor Vandiver to hear 
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PEACHTREE AT 7TH. ee = 


continued on page 63 
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Christmas tree for 
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On Thanksgiving night the carols 
are sung, the tree glows right 
up to the topmost star . . . and 
another Atlanta Christmas sea- 
son has begun. In the holidays 
to come, millions of gaily- 
wrapped gifts will find their way 
to the hearths of Georgia. Every 
Christmas shopping list can be 
filled, as the products of the 
world flow into . . . and out of 

. . Atlanta. Rich’s is proud to 
be a part of this joyous occasion, 
for this is Rich’s Great Tree .. . 
our way of saying “Merry Christ- 
mas” to Atlanta's million. 
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EDITORIALS 


Christmas Is Bad Time 


For the Non-Believer 


This must be a real rough season for an atheist. 
At Christmas time he must feel all alone, completely 
set apart from reality. During the rest of the year 
perhaps he finds it easy to live within his own self- 
sufficiency, but not during this period when all 
Christendom concentrates its attention on spiritual 
matters. The atheist may attempt to rationalize, 
telling himself that this Christmas business is just 
so much humbug, perpetuated by money-hungry 
retailers. He can tell himself that the whole thing 
is just an excuse for people to eat too much, drink 
too much and spend money which they cannot af- 
ford. But deep down inside it is safe to bet that the 
atheist, too, pauses and reflects. Could it be possible 
that it is he, and not the world, who is out of step? 
He must ask himself, is religion but a crutch for the 
weak as he has always believed? If it is, then why 
is it that it is so often the strong who feel most 
deeply about their religion? A man has a right to 
believe or not believe, as he chooses. But at this sea- 
son our sympathy goes out to those who believe in 
nothing save themselves. 


Magazine Surveys Show 
Few Unanswered Queries 


After each issue of ATLANTA MAGAZINE an inde- 
pendent research firm tests reader reaction. So far 
the results are more frightening than pleasing. 
Sometimes we fear we may have created a Franken- 
stein monster which we will have difficulty living 
with down through the years. However, the surveys 
still bring forth questions which we have tried to 
answer in earlier issues. No, the Chamber of Com- 
merce isn’t spending too much money on the maga- 
zine. Our advertisers — bless them — are picking up 
the tab. Yes, the magazine is being widely distrib- 
uted to top business leaders over the nation. You 
should read some of their comments. Yes, you are 
right, ATLANTA MAGAZINE is creating quite a stir in 
publishing circles throughout the land. Absolutely, 
the entire magazine is being produced and printed 
right here in Atlanta. And why not, since Atlanta 
is one of the major graphic arts centers of the na- 
tion? Yes, if everyone keeps their health and we 
don’t lose all of our friends we will be able to con- 
tinue the present quality of the magazine. In fact, 
it is our desire and our intention to make each issue 
just a bit better than the one which preceded it. 
Please keep asking those questions and writing 
those letters. They sustain us. 
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there’s a Fulton National near you us 


wherever you live, shop, or work. 


Fulton — 
National 








. 12 Convenient Locations 














A city is built by men and women of character, energy, and foresight. It’s 

@ built and kept moving by people who are proud of its growth and progress. 

The same is true of a company. Vigorous, career-minded people at Mutual Funds of America, Inc. are 

making it a major factor in the dynamic mutual fund industry in America. Now in its fourth year of 

steady growth, MFA is taking another big step on January lst by moving to new, larger quarters in the 

heart of downtown Atlanta. New address: 2nd floor, Peachtree @ 
side, in the sparkling new America Fore Building. MFA is moving Mutual Funds 


... iN every way. 


1330 West Peachtree Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia + TR. 5-9636 
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It has a scientifically tilted tip that lets you lean the pen back comfortably in your hand. (Only Scripto has it!) You write relaxed. Scripto’s pat- 
ented new Tilt-Tip pen combines the convenience of a ball pen with the writing ease of a fine fountain pen. Comes in 5 handsome colors. Gift 
boxed. Carries Scripto’s money-back guarantee, good throughout U. S. and Canada. Remember: Gift tip: Tilt-Tip! Designed by SCRIPTO. *1.98 


*Patented TM Reg. 
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Scrupulously and lovingly collected, translated, and 
preserved, the plays of the great medieval cycles are still 
very much in evidence. On Monday, December 3rd, and 
Wednesday, December 5th, at 8:30 PM, the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Atlanta will present “The First 
Nowell’, a shepherd's play of the Wakefield Nativity cycle 
The libretto was adapted from medieval pageants by 
Simona Parkenham and the musical score was composed 
and arranged from traditional folk music by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams. The play was first performed at London's Drury 
Lane Theater by the St. Martins-in-the-Fields Orchestra and 
Singers, under the direction of Sir John Churchill. The 
Oxford University Press, the publishers of the play, consider 
itone of the finest examples in prift of the medieval cycle 
productions. Central Presbyterians production is faithful 

to both the letter and the spirit of the play. Costumes; sets, 
and musical accompaniment are as authentic as possible 
The First Nowell’ is directed by Norman Kohn (whose 
illustrations are shown on these pages), and the production's 
musical score is adapted, arranged; and conducted by 
Herbert Vance Taylor. The score will be performed by the 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra String Quartet, with recorder 
and vocal solos. The performances will be 

taped for local television by the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center. Both performances are open to the public 
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A he evening was bitterly, evilly cold and hung with mist. Great, marching 
clouds veiled what grudging light the skeletal moon might have lent. A 


wind from off the vast, wild moors ringing the village dre ve an occasional 
meager spit of snow through the whitened square. The knot of people in 


- the square’s center nestled lower into upturned collars; ringed themselves 


Closer against the wind, and turned their cold‘cherried faces once more 


- toward the wooden van drawn up on the green 


A fine night indeed for outdoor theatricals! No decent, God-fearing soul 
should be abroad on such an unholy night. But it was Christmas Eve, and 
the wagon pulsed with light and warmth,and the assembled townspeople 


-loved a good show more than they féared the howl and sting of the devil 


sent wind. The small, restiess, waiting noises softened and died as the cur- 
tain shielding the wagon’s stage drew slowly aside, and the very air of 


Christmas, still and blue, seemed to lean forward, breath-drawn. as the first 


fgint chords of a recorder's minor madrigal uncurled into the night. The 
time. was eight o'clock of a Christmas Eves the year was 1450, and the 
village was Wakefield, England. . another, greener England 

The play the good people of Wakefield were watching that December 
evening was 4 part of a collection known as the Miracle plays. Performed 
at this particular village, tt would be a part of the Wakefield cycle, most 
important of the four great cycles of Miracle plays to come out of pre 
Renaissance England Each play, although a separate dramatic unit in its 


-own right, was daly a step in the great, sweeping drama of biblical events 


from the Creation fy Judgment Day, which comprised a full cycle. The cycles 
were named for the cities in which they were performed, and frequently the 
entire township had to do with a play in some manner or another. Even 
though the governing body of the township... the corporation... controlled 
the production of. the cycle, the responsibility for an individual play was 
assigned to a particular trade guild, and all matters of staging, music, cos 
tuming, and the like-were attended to by that guild. The Creation, for 
instance, might fall to the Tanners’ guild, the Great Flood to the Carpenters, 
and the Nativity to the Blacksmiths. Done in close succession, a full cycle 
of plays might be seen by the villagers in a short time, without necessi 
tating leaving the village : 

The plays were performed in wagons called “pageants”, which were pro 
Wided by the guilds and equipped with a miniature double-deck stage. They 
were drawn from station, to station, as the designated stopping places for 
these productions were called, and were ready to whip off a finished pro 
duction almost the instant they pulled to a halt, so well equipped were 
they. Which was.to the good; woe betide the hapless guild which had not 
attended to some detail of production ‘or equipmént, or the actor who 
“blew his lines”. English histofy has reserved a special niche for one poor 
dewil Called Henry Cowper, a weaver of Beverly. who was seized with stage 
ite and forgot his part.-Henry, history informs us gravely, was out six 
Shillings and eightpence, and also out of favor with the Beverly weavers 

Costumes were of the period, always. Actors portraying shepherds, wise 
men, and kings in the Wakefield Nativity plays were. sumptuously robed in 
the scarlets, blues, -and golds of middle-class medieval England. The devil 
in a Wakefield cycle play might strut and roar in black leather. correctly 
accessoried with hoofs, horns, tail,,and wooden pitchfork. God might appear 
resplendent in. white leather, with guilded face, hair, and beard., The dia 
logue was the often rough, but frequently pure and lilting, dialect of 
Chaucer's England. the vernacular of the commion people. Music was 
that.of the people, too the shepherd's pipes and recorder, the lyre and 
lute of.the minstrel, the bells of the court fool. the plaintive ballad of the 
troubadour : 


Me: 
GABRIEL: Hail be thou, Mary, maiden 
Thou shalt conceive, | fell it 
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1 SHEPHERD: This was a quaint singing as ever yet heard. 
It is a marvel to tell of, thus to be scared. 


2 SHEPHERD: Of God's son of heaven he spoke, upward. 


1 SHEPHERD: He spake of a bairn in Bedlam, | you warn. 
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3 SHEPHERD: That betokens yond starn; 
Let us seek him there.’ ~ 
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W Department store selling is a 
unique concept in this day of spe- 
cialization. While business, industry 
and people themselves have found 
the modern world requires that they 
specialize in what they sell, in the 
scope of their work, and even in their 
thinking, department stores have 
maintained their contention that the 
best form of retail merchandising is 
to gather the most goods and serv- 
ices possible under one roof. 

In 1960, department store sales in 
Atlanta totalled more than $145,000,- 
000 and 1961 looks as if it will sur- 
pass that mark. Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther Hodges predicts this 
Christmas season will produce some 
of the highest retail sales figures in 
history and you can rest assured that 
Atlanta’s Big Three, Rich’s, Davi- 
son’s, and Sears-Roebuck, will be the 
recipients of much of the cash that 
Southerners will spend. 


RICH’S — 
A SOUTHERN INSTITUTION 


Atlanta’s oldest department store, 
Rich’s, Inc. continues this concept of 
everything under one roof. Its down- 
town operation is the largest store 
south of Philadelphia and east of 
St. Louis. On a busy day in the 


Christmas season more than 85,000 
people visit Rich’s and during a year 
more than 13,000,000 customers 
(more than the combined population 
of Alabama, Georgia, and Florida) 
are served by Rich’s. 

Rich’s prides itself on its long life 





in Atlanta, having been established 
94 years ago by Morris Rich, the 
grandfather of the present Chair- 
man of the Board, Richard H. Rich. 
The store never forgets for a mo- 
ment, nor does it let its customers 
forget, that it was Atlanta born, is 
Atlanta owned, and Atlanta man- 
aged. The usual comment of manage- 
ment when asked with whom they 
are connected runs along these lines. 

One of the stories told in the 
trade relates that an Atlanta com- 
petitor attending a retail convention 
in New York was asked the secret 
of Rich’s success. “All they do,” he 
said, “is stand on the corner and 
wave that blankety-blank Confeder- 
ate flag.” 

Along with pride in its Southern 
heritage, Rich’s takes pride in a per- 
sonal image which it calls “the Spirit 
of Rich’s.” Frank Neely, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, has de- 
fined this spirit as “the directing 
force of this Institution, made up of 
more than 5,000 men and women, of 
all their attributes and talents com- 
bined.” 

Downtown Rich’s, situated on two 
blocks of downtown Atlanta and con- 
nected by a four-story crystal bridge, 
is a familiar spot, almost a land- 
mark, to Atlantans and to people who 
visit the city. There are a total of 
nineteen floors devoted to selling in 
the Main Store, Store for Men, and 
Store for Homes. Rich’s is truly a 
department store by the traditional 
definition with 195 departments of- 


fering bargain basement specials and 
Christian Diors, the newest in books 
and back-porch swings. A recent ad- 
dition to the downtown operation is 
a 747-car self-park garage adjoining 
the Store for Homes. This new ga- 
rage accommodates 2,000 to 3,000 
cars a day making it easy and eco- 
nomical for the customer to answer 
the invitation to “Drive to Rich’s 
and spend the day.” 

Rich’s customers are not only im- 
pressed by what they can find to 
buy at the store; they also know they 
can take it back. The policy of the 
store is based on that battered saw, 
“the customer is always right.’ Re- 
turned merchandise to Rich’s aver- 
ages about 12% of their total volume 
each year. There are no time restric- 
tions, no red tape, no complaint bu- 
reaus. This policy has produced some 
amusing incidents. One lady came in 
and reported the wedding cake she 
had ordered had been yellow inside 
instead of white, a fact which caused 
her some sorrow, though the wed- 
ding had gone off well and the cake 
was consumed. Rich’s gave her an- 
other cake, white inside, proving you 
can have your cake and eat it too. 

Almost as familiar as the store 
itself and the many amusing stories 
about returned merchandise, are the 
136 green trucks and station wagons 
which travelled more than 2,000,000 
miles last year delivering purchases. 
More than one million packages were 
loaded on these vehicles and de- 
posited at the customers’ doors. 
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Ten miles to the North of the 
Main Store and located in the Lenox 
Square shopping center is a three- 
story, 180,000-square-foot suburban 
Rich’s. This rather recent addition to 
Rich’s, having opened in 1959, is a 
graceful, airy contemporary building 
offering an amazing range of stock 
for a suburban operation. Rich’s also 
has a branch store of 40,000 square 
feet in The Belvedere Plaza shopping 
center. Its total direct selling space 
in the city has grown from 325,000 
square feet to 697,000 square feet in 
less than ten years. 

One of Atlanta’s seasonal tradi- 
tions which draws a crowd of more 
than 100,000 people is the lighting of 
the Christmas Tree atop Rich’s Crys- 
tal Bridge on Thanksgiving night. 
This ceremony, started in 1948, has 
become an occasion for Atlantans 
and people from the surrounding 
area. The lighting is certainly sym- 
bolic and meaningful for the season; 
it also heralds Atlanta’s busiest buy- 
ing spree, which will begin at a fan- 
tastic money-spending pace on the 
Friday after Thanksgiving. And 
Rich’s with its traditions, its spirit, 
its service, and its sales will lay 
claim again to the title of “The Cen- 
ter of Spending in the South.” 


DAVISON’S OF DIXIE 


Davison’s was established in At- 
lanta in 1897 and moved to its pres- 
ent location on Peachtree Street in 
1927 when it became an affiliate of 
the Macy chain. Davison people are 








quick to point out that the store is 
Georgian on both sides of the family. 
Davison, Paxon, and Stokes were 
three Atlanta men who founded the 
firm, and Lazarus Straus, whose de- 
scendents acquired Macy’s, was orig- 
inally from Talbotton, Georgia, 
where he owned a general merchan- 
dise store. 

Today Davison’s prides itself on 
its Peachtree Street location near 
the recently completed Merchandise 
Mart, The America Fore Building 
now under construction, and the 
Electric Building. When it originally 
located here in 1927, many skeptics 
said it was too far uptown and would 
never make a go. 

Davison’s on Peachtree is a focal 
point of the tremendous buying and 
merchandising power of the Macy 
chain. Macy’s is an international or- 
ganization with more than 35 stores 
in the nation and buyers all over the 
world. 

The international flavor of Davi- 
son’s was very much in evidence this 
year when the store staged a spec- 
tacular “Festival of Italy.” There 
was merchandise of every descrip- 
tion from the Italian markets, huge 
murals of Italian scenes, and win- 
dows full of Italian imports and re- 
productions. The event was attended 
by His Excellency, Sergie Ferealtea, 
newly appointed Italian Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Davison’s also has a suburban 
store in the Lenox Square shopping 
center. This building is a master- 





piece of modern department store de- 
sign with its attractive fountain and 
gracious merchandising display. 

Davison’s was the first family of 
Southern department stores. Today 
there are Davison stores in Athens, 
Macon, Augusta, Columbus, Sea Is- 
land, and Columbia, S. C., for a total 
of 8 stores in the Southern division 
and Atlanta is the home office today 
of one of Macy’s six divisions. 

Davison’s main store on Peachtree 
has some 125 departments. Its prime 
market by virtue of its location and 
merchandising is the middle to better 
income groups. An example of its ap- 
peal to the higher income market is 
the Corner Shop which stocks the 
finest antiques money can buy. Also, 
Davison’s has presented a half-hour 
television show for the last three 
falls, taped in Rome and previewing 
the continental fashions for the sea- 
son. 

One of the management says of the 
Davison operation, “Our store pre- 
sents a constantly changing exposi- 
tion of the merchandise of the world. 
It is a powerful influence on the 
ideas, taste and living standards of 
the public we serve.” 

Davison’s is cosmopolitan, uptown 
and owned by Yankees, but every 
spring when the peach trees in bloom 
are placed in front of the store and 
the newest spring fashions are 
shown, Davison’s again proves it is 
part of Dixie. 


continued on page 71 
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W Of the thousands of people who 
stroll past the smart shop windows 
of downtown Atlanta, few realize 
that behind the doors of 223 Peach- 
tree there exists a world of sweets 
that would convince the most skep- 
tical adult that the childhood dream 
of “candyland” is more than a myth. 
From wide conveyor belts comes a 
seemingly endless stream of such 
items as rolled creams (made with 
fresh fruits and/or chopped nuts), 
caramels (made with cream, dairy 
butter and honey), and pecan pen- 
guins (tender caramel, toasted pe- 
cans, and Swiss milk chocolate). 
Tumbling out of cooling tunnels in 
a myriad of colors are thin-shelled 
filled and solid candies. Glowing, 
golden peanut brittle, still warm 
from giant cooking vats, cools on 
vast tables. Rich chocolate syrup 
pours like a small river into waiting 
containers. Big barrels of almonds, 
brazil nuts, peanuts, pecans and wal- 
nuts stand ready to be coated with 
their special blend of chocolate. 
Sparkling boxes are filled by nimble 
fingers with special candy assort- 
ments in pre-arranged patterns. This 
is the world of the Norris Candy 
Company which has provided At- 
lantans with its “exquisite” candies 
for over half a century. 

The Norris plant began as a small 
and modest one-story building on 
Edgewood Avenue in 1905. Arthur L. 
Norris, who devoted his life to the 
development of fine candies, was the 
founder of this Atlanta firm. He, 
along with his wife, would go to 
homes in Atlanta in the mornings 





and take orders for candy. They 
would then cook it and deliver it 
fresh from their kitchens late in the 
afternoon. 

So pleased were Atlantans with 
Mr. Norris’ craft, that by 1910 he 
joined with the three Lowenstein 
brothers in forming the Norris Cor- 
poration. Three years later, they 
moved into what is currently a part 
of Norris’s growing plant. The orig- 
inal building had a four-floor exten- 
sion added in 1926, another one-floor 
addition in 1947, and a 10,000- 
square-foot addition just last year. 
At the present the plant contains a 
100,000-square-foot area, 36,000 of 
which are refrigerated or air condi- 
tioned. 

Box raw materials are stored on 
the eighth floor. These rooms are 
humidity-controlled to eliminate any 
possibility of odor. 

On the seventh floor is the box 
plant and the printing department. 
The company manufacturers all of its 
boxes and does the majority of its 
printing. Equipment in the box mak- 
ing operation includes five wrappers 
and gluers (two Selective gluers for 
loose-wrap work, and three conven- 
tional gluers for tight-wrap work) 
plus quad stayers and scoring ma- 
chines. The printing department is 
equipped with several offset units. 

Once finished, the boxes are stored 
on the sixth floor. On the next floor 
Norris stocks its general raw ma- 
terials, such as sugar, which is 
brought into the factory in carload 
lots. The raw sugar goes up by ele- 
vator to the fifth floor, is stored, and 
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eventually is piped by gravity to the 
proper production departments on 
the floor below. 

All manufacturing is done on the 
fourth floor with the help of fully 
and semi-automatic machinery. Nor- 
ris has purchased a total of about a 
half million dollars worth in the past 
three years, and all of the firm’s ma- 
chines and other equipment are less 
than ten years old. There are new, 
fully automatic continuous vacuum 
cookers, kneaders, batch rollers and 
rope sizers, units for forming hard 
candy items along with center-filling 
devices, pulling machines, etc. for 
making all kinds of hard candies; 
kettles for cooking, formers for 
rolled cream centers, vacuum cookers 
for centers, and chocolate coaters, 
plus three patented special automatic 
devices for assembling chocolates. 

In the firm’s completely new hard 
candy department, the majority of 
equipment was imported from Ger- 
many, some from Italy, some from 
England, and adaptations were made 
to suit particular requirements. 

The third floor contains the cut- 
ting, coating, molding, and wrapping 
departments. It is here that un- 
wrapped hard candies are conveyed 
into a special machine that forms cel- 
lophane bags. It also fills and weighs 
automatically these high gloss, color- 
ful, striped products. The hard candy 
goods that are individually wrapped 
go to a fully automatic wrapping 
machine with the capacity for wrap- 
ping approximately 200 pieces per 
minute. 

The caramel and nougat and brittle 
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departments are an integrated part 
of the operation —all on the same 
floor. 

Here, also, are the famous boxes 
of Norris candies packed. A great 
variety of centers are packed into 
boxes moving along a packing belt. 
Simultaneously, lids are carried 
along on a special overhead conveyor 
and are placed on the boxes at the 
end of the packing line. 

To maintain quality, in addition 
to supervising formulations, wastes, 
percentages of chocolate, moisture 
and all other phases of production, 
the Norris plant maintains a com- 
plete laboratory. It is equipped with 
modern facilities and staffed with a 
graduate food technologist on duty at 
all times to test and check thorough- 
ly all raw materials and ingredients 
used in the products. 

It is in this lab that new candy 
formulas are devised. Much as a 
housewife experiments in her own 
kitchen, Norris technologists for five 
generations have been hard at work 
devising new taste treats for Norris 
consumers. 

The complete Norris line now in- 
cludes some thirty different year- 
round packages. These include the 
well-known Variety box and the 
equally famous Peachtree Chocolates 
which specializes in supermarket 
popular price specialty packages and 
bag goods to retail at twenty-nine to 
fifty-nine cents a pound. In addition, 
there are specialty packages such as 
the celebrated Della Robbia Mints, 
Happy Birthday Box, plus numerous 
season specialities. 
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Not all the ideas for Norris Can- 
dies were born in the laboratories, 
though. In the years before World 
War I, when the game of bridge 
started taking its hold on the enter- 
tainment of the consumer public, 
Norris introduced the original party 
candy, the Della Robbia Mints. The 
idea for these delicate, hand-tinted 
fruit and flower mints occurred years 
ago when two members of the Norris 
Company—husband and wife—visited 
Italy. At various museums they were 
entranced with the relief sculptures 
in glazed terra cotta tile wrought by 
the Della Robbia family. Dating back 
to the earliest Renaissance, the sculp- 
tures, exquisitely shaped and pastel- 
tinted by hand, often depicted a fa- 
vorite Della Robbia subject — the 
fruits and flowers of their native 
Italy. 

The Norris original fruit and 
flower mints met with instant popu- 
larity which has grown steadily with 
the years. Even their familiar pound 
package recreates skillfully the en- 
during, glossy beauty of the Della 
Robbia tiles. 

Once the candies are manufactured 
and packaged, they are sent to the 
shipping and storeroom departments 
on the first floor. Instead of peddling 
door to door in the city, the Norris 
Company now ships its merchandise 
to all states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, concentrating principally in 
the southeastern states. 

In distributing its products, Nor- 
ris ships via the fastest mode of 
transportation. For deliveries within 

Continued on page 56 
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says there is no telling but what I am 
scattering germs of my touch of the 
grippe all around the joint, and he 
must safeguard his health. We are 
both commencing to feel much better 
when the door opens, and who comes 
in but a guy by the name of Blondy 
Swanson. 

This Blondy Swanson is a big, six- 
foot-two guy, with straw-colored hair, 
and pink cheeks, and he is originally 
out of Harlem, and it is well known 
to one and all that in his day he is 
the largest puller on the Atlantic sea- 
board. In fact, for upwards of ten 
years, Blondy is bringing wet goods 
into New York from Canada, and one 
place and another, and in all this time 
he never gets a fall, which is con- 
sidered a phenomenal record for an 
operator as extensive as Blondy. 

Well, Blondy steps up alongside 
me at the bar, and I ask him if he 
cares to have a few doses of rock 
candy and rye whisky with me and 
Good Time Charley, and Blondy says 
he will consider it a privilege and a 
pleasure, because, he says, he always 
has something of a sweet tooth. So 
we have these few doses, and I say 
to Blondy Swanson that I hope and 
trust that business is thriving with 
him. 

“I have no_ business,” Blondy 
Swanson says. “I retire from busi- 
ness.” 

Well, if J. Pierpont Morgan, or 
John D. Rockefeller, or Henry Ford 
step up and tell me they retire from 
business, I will not be more aston- 
ished than I am by this statement 
from Blondy Swanson, and in fact 
not as much. I consider Blondy’s 
statement the most important com- 
mercial announcement I hear in 
many years, and naturally I ask him 
why he makes such a decision, and 
what is to become of thousands of 
citizens who are dependent on him 
for merchandise. 

“Well,” Blondy says, “I retire from 
business because I am one hundred 
per cent American citizen. In fact,” 
he says, “I am a patriot. I serve my 
country in the late war. I am cited at 
Chateau-Thierry. I always vote the 
straight Democratic ticket, except,” 
he says, “when we figure it better to 
elect some Republican. I always 
stand up when the band plays the 
Star-Spangled Banner. One year I 
even pay an income tax,” Blondy 
says. 

And of course I know that many of 
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these things are true, although I re- 
member hearing rumors that if the 
draft officer is along half an hour later 
than he is, he will not see Blondy for 
heel dust, and that what Blondy is 
cited for at Chateau-Thierry is for 
not robbing the dead. 

But of course I do not speak of 
these matters to Blondy Swanson, be- 
cause Blondy is not such a guy as will 
care to listen to rumors, and may 
become indignant, and when Blondy 
is indignant he is very difficult to get 
along with. 

“Now,” Blondy says, “I am a 
bootie for a long time, and supply 
very fine merchandise to my trade, as 
everybody knows, and it is a respecta- 
ble business, because one and all in 
this country are in favor of it, except 
the prohibitionists. But,” he says, “I 
can see into the future, and I can see 
that one of these days they are going 
to repeal the prohibition law, and 
then it will be most unpatriotic to be 
bringing in wet-goods from foreign 
parts in competition with home in- 
dustry. So I retire,” Blondy says. 

“Well, Blondy,” I say, “your senti- 
ments certainly do you credit, and 
if we have more citizens as high 
minded as you are, this will be a 
better country.” 

“Furthermore,” Blondy says, 
“there is no money in booting any 
more. All the booties in this country 
are broke. I am broke myself,” he 
says. “I just lose the last piece of 
property I own in the world, which is 
the twenty-five-G home I build in 
Atlantic City, figuring to spend the 
rest of my days there with Miss 
Clarabelle Cobb, before she takes a 
runout powder on me. Well,” Blondy 
says, “if I only listen to Miss Clara- 
belle Cobb, I will now be an honest 
clerk in a gents’ furnishing store, with 
maybe a cute little apartment up 
around 110th Street, and children 
running all around and about.” 

And with this, Blondy sighs heavi- 
ly, and I sigh with him, because the 
romance of Blondy Swanson and 
Miss Clarabelle Cobb is well known 
to one and all on Broadway. 

It goes back a matter of anyway 
six years when Blondy Swanson is 
making money so fast he can scarcely 
stop to count it, and at this time Miss 
Clarabelle Cobb is the most beauti- 
ful doll in this town, and many citi- 
zens almost lose their minds just 
gazing at her when she is a member 
of Mr. Georgie White’s Scandals, in- 


cluding Blondy Swanson. 

In fact, after Blondy Swanson sees 
Miss Clarabelle Cobb in just one per- 
formance of Mr. Georgie White’s 
Scandals, he is never quite the same 
guy again. He goes fo a lot of bother 
meeting up with Miss Clarabelle 
Cobb, and then he takes to hanging 
out around Mr. Georgie White’s stage 
door, and sending Miss Clarabelle 
Cobb ten-pound boxes of candy, and 
floral horseshoes, and wreaths, and 
also packages of trinkets, including 
such articles as diamond bracelets, 
and brooches, and vanity cases, for 
there is no denying that Blondy is a 
fast guy with a dollar. 

But it seems that Miss Clarabelle 
Cobb will not accept any of these of- 
ferings, except the candy and the 
flowers, and she goes so far as to re- 
turn a sable coat that Blondy sends 
her one very cold day, and she is 
openly criticized for this action by 
some of the other dolls in Mr. Geor- 
gie White’s Scandals, for they say 
that after all there is a limit even to 
eccentricity. 

But Miss Clarabelle Cobb states 
that she is not accepting valuable of- 
ferings from any guy, and especially 
a guy who is engaged in trafficking 
in the demon rum, because she says 
that his money is nothing but blood 
money that comes from breaking the 
law of the land, although, as a matter 
of fact, this is a dead wrong rap 
against Blondy Swanson, as he never 
handles a drop of rum in his life, but 
only Scotch, and furthermore he 
keeps himself pretty well straight- 
ened out with the law. 

The idea is, Miss Clarabelle Cobb 
comes of very religious people back 
in Akron, Ohio, and she is taught 
from childhood that rum is a terrible 
thing, and personally I think it is my- 
self, except in cocktails, and further- 
more, the last thing her mamma tells 
her when she leaves for New York is 
to beware of any guys who come 
around offering her diamond brace- 
lets and fur coats, because her mam- 
ma says such guys are undoubtedly 
snakes in the grass, and probably on 
the make. 

But while she will not accept his 
offerings, Miss Clarabelle Cobb does 
not object to going out with Blondy 
Swanson now and then, and putting 
on the chicken Mexicaine, and the 
lobster Newburg, and other items of 
this nature, and any time you put a 
good-looking young guy and a beauti- 
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ful doll together over the chicken 
Mexicaine and the lobster Newburg 
often enough, you are apt to have a 
case of love on your hands. 

And this is what happens to 
Blondy Swanson and Miss Clarabelle 
Cobb, and in fact they become in love 
more than somewhat, and Blondy 
Swanson is wishing to marry Miss 
Clarabelle Cobb, but one night over 
a batch of lobster Newburg, she says 
to him like this: 

“Blondy,” she says, “I love you, 
and,” she says, “I will marry you in 
a minute if you get out of trafficking 
in rum. I will marry you if you are 
out of the rum business, and do not 
have a dime, but I will never marry 
you as long as you are dealing in 
rum, no matter if you have a hun- 
dred million.” 

Well, Blondy says he will get out 
of the racket at once, and he keeps 
saying this every now and then for 
a year or so, and the chances are that 
several times he means it, but when 
a guy is in this business in those days 
as strong as Blondy Swanson it is 
not so easy for him to get out, even 
if he wishes to do so. And then one 
day Miss Clarabelle Cobb has a talk 
with Blondy, and says to him as fol- 
lows: 

“Blondy,” she says, “I still love 
you, but you care more for your busi- 
ness than you do for me. So I am 
going back to Ohio,” she says. “I am 
sick and tired of Broadway, anyhow. 
Some day when you are really 
through with the terrible traffic you 
are now engaged in, come to me.” 

And with this, Miss Clarabelle 
Cobb takes plenty of outdoors on 
Blondy Swanson, and is seen no more 
in these parts. At first Blondy thinks 
she is only trying to put a little pres- 
sure on him, and will be back, but 
as the weeks become months, and the 
months finally count up into years, 
Blondy can see that she is by no 
means clowning with him. Further- 
more, he never hears from her, and 
all he knows is she is back in Akron, 
Ohio. 

Well, Blondy is always promising 
himself that he will soon pack in on 
hauling wet goods, and go look up 
Miss Clarabelle Cobb and marry her, 
but he keeps putting it off, and put- 
ting it off, until finally one day he 
hears that Miss Clarabelle Cobb 
marries some legitimate guy in Ak- 
ron, and this is a terrible blow to 
Blondy, indeed, and from this day 


he never looks at another doll again, 
or anyway not much. 

Naturally, I express my deep sym- 
pathy to Blondy about being broke, 
and I also mention that my heart 
bleeds for him in his loss of Miss 
Clarabelle Cobb, and we have a few 
doses of rock candy and rye whisky 
on both propositions, and by this 
time Good Time Charley runs out of 
rock candy, and anyway it is a lot 
of bother for him to be mixing it up 
with the rye whisky, so we have the 
rye whisky without the rock candy, 
and personally I do not notice much 
difference. 

Well, while we are standing there 
at the bar having our rye whisky 
without the rock candy, who comes in 
but an old guy by the name of The 
Dutchman, who is known to one and 
all as a most illegal character in every 
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respect. In fact, The Dutchman has 
no standing whatever in the com- 
munity, and I am somewhat surprised 
to see him appear in Good Time 
Charley’s, because The Dutchman is 
generally a lammie from some place, 
and the gendarmes everywhere are 
always anxious to have a chat with 
him. The last I hear of The Dutch- 
man he is in college somewhere out 
West for highway robbery, although 
afterwards he tells me it is a case of 
mistaken identity. It seems he mis- 
takes a copper in plain clothes for 
a groceryman. 

The Dutchman is an old-fashioned 
looking guy of maybe fifty-odd, and 
he has gray hair, and a stubby gray 
beard, and he is short, and thickset, 
and always good-natured, even when 
there is no call for it, and to look at 
him you will think there is no more 
harm in him than there is in a 
preacher, and maybe not as much. 

As The Dutchman comes in, he 
takes a peek all around and about as 


if he is looking for somebody in par- 
ticular, and when he sees Blondy 
Swanson he moves up alongside 
Blondy and begins whispering to 
Blondy until Blondy pulls away and 
tells him to speak freely. 

Now The Dutchman has a very in- 
teresting story, and it goes like this: 

It seems that about eight or nine 
months back The Dutchman is 
mobbed up with a party of three very 
classy heavy guys who make quite 
a good thing of going around knock- 
ing off safes in small-town jugs, and 
post offices, and stores in small 
towns, and taking the money; or 
whatever else is valuable in these 
safes. This is once quite a popular 
custom in this country, although it 
dies out to some extent of late years 
because they improve the brand of 
safes so much it is a lot of bother 
knocking them off, but it comes back 
during the depression when there is 
no other way of making money, until 
it is a very prosperous business again. 
And of course this is very nice for 
old-time heavy guys, such as The 
Dutehman, because it gives them 
something to do in their old age. 

Anyway, it seems that this party 
The Dutchman is with goes over into 
Pennsylvania one night on a tip from 
a friend and knocks off a safe in a 
factory office, and gets a pay roll 
amounting to maybe fifty G’s. But it 
seems that while they are making 
their getaway in an automobile, the 
gendarmes take out after them, and 
there is a chase, during which there 
is considerable blasting back and 
forth. 

Well, finally in this blasting, the 
three guys with The Dutchman get 
cooled off, and The Dutchman also 
gets shot up quite some, and he 
abandons the automobile out on an 
open road, taking the money, which 
is in a gripsack, with him, and he 
somehow manages to escape the gen- 
darmes by going across country, and 
hiding here and there. 

But The Dutchman gets pretty 
well petered out, what with his 
wounds, and trying to lug the grip- 
sack, and one night he comes to an 
old deserted barn, and he decides to 
stash the gripsack in this barn, be- 
cause there is no chance he can keep 
lugging it around much longer. So 
he takes up a few boards in the floor 
of the barn, and digs a nice hole in 
the ground underneath and plants the 
gripsack there, figuring to come back 
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some day and pick it up. 

Well, The Dutchman gets over into 
New Jersey one way and another, 
and lays up in a town by the name of 
New Brunswick until his wounds are 
healed, which requires considerable 
time as The Dutchman cannot take 
it nowadays as good as he can when 
he is younger. 

Furthermore, even after The 
Dutchman recovers and gets to think- 
ing of going after the stashed grip- 
sack, he finds he is about half out of 
confidence, which is what happens to 
all guys when they commence getting 
old, and he figures that it may be a 
good idea to declare somebody else 
in to help him, and the first guy he 
thinks of is Blondy Swanson, be- 
cause he knows Blondy Swanson is 
a very able citizen in every respect. 

“Now, Blondy,” The Dutchman 
says, “if you like my proposition, I 
am willing to cut you in for fifty per 
cent, and fifty per cent of fifty G’s 
is by no means pretzels in these 
times.” 

“Well, Dutchman,” Blondy says, 
“T will gladly assist you in this en- 
terprise on the terms you state. It ap- 
peals to me as a legitimate proposi- 
tion, because there is no doubt this 
dough is coming to you, and from 
now on I am strictly legit. But in the 
meantime, let us have some more 
rock candy and rye whisky, without 
the rock candy, while we discuss the 
matter further.” 

But it seems The Dutchman does 
not care for rock candy and rye 
whisky, even without the rock can- 
dy, so Blondy Swanson and me and 
Good Time Charley continue taking 
our doses, and Blondy keeps getting 
more enthusiastic about The Dutch- 
man’s proposition until finally I be- 
come enthusiastic myself, and I say 
I think I will go along as it is an op- 
portunity to see new sections of the 
country, while Good Time Charley 
states that it will always be the great 
regret of his life that his business 
keeps him from going, but that he 
will provide us with an ample store 
of rock candy and rye whisky, with- 
out the rock candy, in case we run 
into any touches of the grippe. 

Well, anyway, this is how I come 
to be riding around in an old can 
belonging to The Dutchman on a 
very cold Christmas Eve with The 
Dutchman and Blondy Swanson, al- 
though none of us happen to think 
of it being Christmas Eve until we 
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notice that there seems to be holly 
wreaths in windows here and there as 
we go bouncing along the roads, and 
finally we pass a little church that is 
all lit up, and somebody opens the 
door as we are passing, and we see 
a big Christmas tree inside the 
church, and it is a very pleasant 
sight, indeed, and in fact it makes 
me a little homesick, although of 
course the chances are I will not be 
seeing any Christmas trees even if I 
am home. 

We leave Good Time Charley’s 
along in mid-afternoon, with The 
Dutchman driving this old can of his, 
and all I seem to remember about the 
trip is going through a lot of little 
towns so fast they seem strung to- 
gether, because most of the time I 
am dozing in the back seat. 

Blondy Swanson is riding in the 
front seat with The Dutchman and 
Blondy also cops a little snooze now 
and then as we gre going along, but 
whenever he happens to wake up he 
pokes me awake, too, so we can take 
a dose of rock candy and rye whis- 
ky, without the rock candy. So in 
many respects it is quite an enjoy- 
able journey. 

I recollect the little church because 
we pass it right after we go busting 
through a pretty fair-sized town, and 
I hear The Dutchman say the old 
barn is now only a short distance 
away, and by this time it is dark, and 
colder than a deputy sheriff's heart, 
and there is snow on the ground, al- 
though it is clear overhead, and I am 
wishing I am back in Mindy’s res- 
taurant wrapping myself around a 
nice T-bone steak, when I hear Blon- 
dy Swanson ask The Dutchman if 
he is sure he knows where he is go- 
ing, as this seems to be an untraveled 
road, and The Dutchman states as 
follows: 

“Why,” he says, “I know I am on 
the right road. I am following the big 
star you see up ahead of us, because 
I remember seeing this star always 
in front of me when I am going along 
this road before.” 

So we kept following the star, but 
it turns out that it is not a star at 
all, but a light shining from the win- 
dow of a ramshackle old frame build- 
ing pretty well off to one side of the 
road and on a rise of ground, and 
when The Dutchman sees this light, 
he is greatly nonplussed, indeed, and 
speaks as follows: 

“Well,” he says, “this looks very 


much like my barn, but my barn 
does not call for a light in it. Let us 
investigate this matter before we go 
any farther.” 

So The Dutchman gets out of the 
old can, and slips up to one side of 
the building and peeks through the 
window, and then he comes back and 
motions for Blondy and me to also 
take a peek through this window, 
which is nothing but a square hole 
cut in the side of the building with 
wooden bars across it, but no window 
panes, and what we behold inside by 
the dim light of a lantern hung on a 
nail on a post is really most surpris- 
ing. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
we are looking at the inside of a very 
old barn, for there are several stalls 
for horses, or maybe cows, here and 
there, but somebody seems to be liv- 
ing in the barn, as we can see a table, 
and a couple of chairs, and a tin 
stove, in which there is a little fire, 
and on the floor in one corner what 
seems to be a sort of a bed. 

Furthermore, there seems to be 
somebody lying on the bed and mak- 
ing quite a fuss in the way of groan- 
ing and crying and carrying on gen- 
erally in a loud tone of voice, and 
there is no doubt that it is the voice 
of a doll, and anybody can tell that 
this doll is in some distress. 

Well, here is a situation, indeed, 
and we move away from the barn to 
talk it over. 

The Dutchman is greatly dis- 
couraged, because he gets to thinking 
that if this doll is living in the barn 
for any length of time, his plant may 
be discovered. He is willing to go 
away and wait awhile, but Blondy 
Swanson seems to be doing quite 
some thinking, and finally Blondy 
says like this: 

“Why,” Blondy says, “the doll in 
this barn seems to be sick, and only 
a bounder and a cad will walk away 
from a sick doll, especially,”’ Blondy 
says, “a sick doll who is a total 
stranger to him. In fact, it will take 
a very large heel to do such a thing. 
The idea is for us to go inside and 
see if we can do anything for this 
sick doll,” Blondy says. 

Well, I say to Blondy Swanson 
that the chances are the Doll’s ever- 
loving husband, or somebody, is in 
town, or maybe over to the nearest 
neighbors digging up assistance, and 
will be back in a jiffy, and that this 
is no place for us to be found. 
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“No,” Blondy says, “it cannot be 
as you state. The snow on the ground 
is anyway a day old. There are no 
tracks around the door of this old 
joint, going or coming, and it is a 
cinch if anybody knows there is a 
sick doll here, they will have plenty 
of time to get help before this. I am 
going inside and look things over,” 
Blondy says. 

Naturally, The Dutchman and I 
go too, because we do not wish to be 
left alone outside, and it is no trouble 
whatever to get into the barn, as the 
door is unlocked, and all we have to 
do is walk in. And when we walk in 
with Blondy Swanson leading the 
way, the doll on the bed on the floor 
half raises up to look at us, and al- 
though the light of the lantern is 
none too good, anybody can see that 
this doll is nobody but Miss Clara- 
belle Cobb, although personally I see 
some change in her since she is in 
Mr. Georgie White’s Scandals. 

She stays half raised up on the bed 
looking at Blondy Swanson for as 
long as you can count ten, if you 
count fast, then she falls back and 
starts crying and carrying on again, 
and at this The Dutchman kneels 
down on the floor beside her to find 
out what is eating her. 

All of a sudden The Dutchman 
jumps up and speaks to us as fol- 
lows: 

“Why,” he says, “this is quite a 
delicate situation, to be sure. In fact,” 
he says, “I must request you guys to 
step outside. What we really need for 
this case is a doctor, but it is too late 
to send for one. However, I will en- 
deavor to do the best I can under the 
circumstances.” 

Then The Dutchman starts taking 
off his overcoat, and Blondy Swan- 
son stands looking at him with such 
a strange expression on his kisser 
that The Dutchman laughs out loud, 
and says like this: 

“Do not worry about anything, 
Blondy,” The Dutchman says. “I 
am maybe a little out of practice 
since my old lady put her checks 
back in the rack, but she leaves eight 
kids alive and kicking, and I bring 
them all in except one, because we 
are seldom able to afford a croaker.” 

So Blondy Swanson and I step out 
of the barn and after a while The 
Dutchman calls us and we go back 
into the barn to find he has a big fire 
going in the stove, and the place nice 
and warm. 


Miss Clarabelle Cobb is now all 
quieted down, and is covered with 
The Dutchman’s overcoat, and as we 
come in The Dutchman tiptoes over 
to her and pulls back the coat and 
what do we see but a baby with a 
noggin no bigger than a crab apple 
and a face as wrinkled as some old 
pappy guy’s, and The Dutchman 
states that it is a boy, and a very 
healthy one, at that. 

“Furthermore,” The Dutchman 
says, “the mamma is doing as well 
as can be expected. She is as strong 
a doll as ever I see,” he says, “and 
all we have to do now is send out a 
croaker when we go through town 
just to make sure there are no com- 
plications. But,” The Dutchman says, 
“I guarantee the croaker will not 
have much to do.” 





Well, the old Dutchman is as proud 
of this baby as if it is his own, and 
I do not wish to hurt his feelings, so 
I say the baby is a darberoo, and a 
great credit to him in every respect, 
and also to Miss Clarabelle Cobb, 
while Blondy Swanson just stands 
there looking at it as if he never sees 
a baby before in his life, and is great- 
ly astonished. 

It seems that Miss Clarabelle Cobb 
is a very strong doll, just as The 
Dutchman states, and in about an 
hour she shows signs of being wide 
awake, and Blondy Swanson sits 
down on the floor beside her, and 
she talks to him quite a while in a 
low voice, and while they are talking 
The Dutchman pulls up the floor in 
another corner of the barn, and digs 
around underneath a few minutes, 
and finally comes up with a gripsack 
covered with dirt, and he opens this 
gripsack and shows me it is filled 


with lovely, large coarse banknotes. 

Later Blondy Swanson tells The 
Dutchman and me the story of Miss 
Clarabelle Cobb, and parts of this 
story are rather sad. It seems that 
after Miss Clarabelle Cobb goes back 
to her old home in Akron, Ohio, she 
winds up marrying a young guy by 
the name of Joseph Hatcher, who is 
a bookkeeper by trade, and has a 
pretty good job in Akron, so Miss 
Clarabelle Cobb and this Joseph 
Hatcher are as happy as anything 
together for quite a spell. 

Then about a year before the night 
I am telling about, Joseph Hatcher 
is sent by his firm to these parts 
where we find Miss Clarabelle Cobb, 
to do the bookkeeping in a factory 
there, and one night a few months 
afterwards, when Joseph Hatcher is 
staying after hours in the factory of- 
fice working on his books, a mob of 
wrong gees breaks into the joint, and 
sticks him up, and blows open the 
safe, taking away a large sum of 
money and leaving Joseph Hatcher 
tied up like a turkey. 

When Joseph Hatcher is discov- 
ered in this predicament the next 
morning, what happens but the gen- 
darmes put the sleeve on him, and 
place him in the pokey, saying the 
chances are Joseph Hatcher is in and 
in with the safe blowers, and that he 
tips them off the dough is in the safe, 
and it seems that the guy who is es- 
pecially fond of this idea is a guy by 
the name of Ambersham, who is man- 
ager of the factory, and a very hard- 
hearted guy, at that. 

And now, although this is eight or 
nine months back, there is Joseph 
Hatcher still in the pokey awaiting 
trial, and it is 7 to 5 anywhere in 
town that the judge throws the book 
at him when he finally goes to bat, 
because it seems from what Miss 
Clarabelle Cobb tells Blondy Swan- 
son that nearly everybody figures 
Joseph Hatcher is guilty. 

But of course Miss Clarabelle 
Cobb does not put in with popular 
opinion about her ever-loving Joe, 
and she spends the next few months 
trying to spring him from the pokey, 
but she has no potatoes, and no way 
of getting any potatoes, so things go 
from bad to worse with Miss Clara- 
belle Cobb. 

Finally, she finds herself with no 
place to live in town, and she hap- 
pens to run into this old barn, which 
is on an abandoned property owned 
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by a doctor in town by the name of 
Kelton, and it seems that he is a 
kind-hearted guy, and he gives her 
permission to use it any way she 
wishes. So Miss Clarabelle moves in- 
to the barn, and the chances are 
there is many a time when she wishes 
she is back in Mr. Georgie White’s 
Scandals. 

Now The Dutchman listens to this 
story with great interest, especially 
the part about Joseph Hatcher being 
left tied up in the factory office, and 
finally The Dutchman states as fol- 
lows: 

“Why, my goodness,” The Dutch- 
man says, “there is no doubt but what 
this is the very same young guy we 
are compelled to truss up the night 
we get this gripsack. As I recollect it, 
he wishes to battle for his employ- 
ers’ dough, and I personally tap him 
over the coco with a blackjack. 

“But,” he says, “he is by no means 
the guy who tips us off about the 
dough being there. As I remember it 
now, it is nobody but the guy whose 
name you mention in Miss Clara- 
belle Cobb’s story. It is this guy Am- 
bersham, the manager of the joint, 
and come to think of it, he is sup- 
posed to get his bit of this dough for 
his trouble, and it is only fair that I 
carry out this agreement as the exec- 
utor of the estate of my late com- 
rades, although,” The Dutchman 
says, “I do not approve of his con- 
duct toward this Joseph Hatcher. 
But,” he says, “the first thing for us 
to do is to get a doctor out here to 
Miss Clarabelle Cobb, and I judge 
the doctor for us to get is this Doc 
Kelton she speaks of.” 

So the Dutchman takes the grip- 
sack and we get into the old can and 
head back the way we come, al- 
though before we go I see Blondy 
Swanson bend down over Miss Clara- 
belle Cobb, and while I do not wish 
this to go any farther, I will take a 
paralyzed oath I see him plant a 
small kiss on the baby’s noggin, and 
I hear Miss Clarabelle Cobb speak 
as follows: 

“T will name him for you, Blondy,” 
she says. “By the way, Blondy, what 
is your right name?” 

“Olaf,” Blondy says. 

It is now along in the early morn- 
ing and not many citizens are stirring 
as we go through town again, with 
Blondy in the front seat again hold- 
ing the gripsack on his lap so The 
Dutchman can drive, but finally we 
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find a guy in an all-night lunch 
counter who knows where Doc Kel- 
ton lives, and this guy stands on the 
running board of the old can and 
guides us to a house in a side street, 
and after pounding on the door quite 
a spell, we roust the Doc out and 
Blondy goes inside to talk with him. 

He is in there quite a spell, but 
when he comes out he says every- 
thing is okay, and that Doc Kelton 
will go at once to look after Miss 
Clarabelle Cobb, and take her to a 
hospital, and Blondy states that he 
leaves a couple of C’s with the Doc 
to make sure Miss Clarabelle Cobb 
gets the best of care. 

“Well,” The Dutchman says, “we 
can afford a couple of C’s out of 
what we have in this gripsack, but,” 
he says, “I am still wondering if it is 
not my duty to look up this Amber- 
sham, and give him his bit.” 

“Dutchman,” Blondy says, “I fear 
I have some bad news for you. The 
gripsack is gone. This Doc Kelton 
strikes me as a right guy in every 
respect, especially,” Blondy says, “as 
he states to me that he always half 
suspects there is a wrong rap in on 
Miss Clarabelle Cobb’s ever-loving 
Joe, and that if it is not for this guy 
Ambersham agitating all the time 
other citizens may suspect the same 
thing, and it will not be so tough for 
Joe. 

“So,” Blondy says, “I tell Doc 
Kelton the whole story, about Am- 
bersham and all, and I take the lib- 
erty of leaving the gripsack with 
him to be returned to the rightful 
owners, and Doc Kelton says if he 
does not have Miss Clarabelle Cobb’s 
Joe out of the sneezer, and this Am- 
bersham on the run out of town in 
twenty-four hours, I can call him a 
liar. But,”’ Blondy says, “let us now 
proceed on our way, because I only 
have Doc Kelton’s word that he will 
give us twelve hours’ leeway before 
he does anything except attend to 
Miss Clarabelle Cobb, as I figure 
you need this much time to get out 
of sight, Dutchman.” 

Well, The Dutchman does not say 
anything about all this news for a 
while, and seems to be thinking the 
situation over, and while he is think- 
ing he is giving his old can a little 
more gas than he intends, and she is 
fairly popping along what seems to 
be the main drag of the town when a 
gendarme on a motorcycle comes up 
alongside us, and motions The 





Dutchman to pull over to the curb. 

He is a nice-looking young gen- 
darme, but he seems somewhat hos- 
tile as he gets off his motorcycle, and 
walks up to us very. slow, and asks 
us where the fire is. 

Naturally, we do not say anything 
in reply, which is the only thing to 
say to a gendarme under these cir- 
cumstances; so he speaks as follows: 

“What are you guys carrying in 
this old skillet, anyway?” he says. 
“Stand up, and let me look you guys 
over.” 

And then as we stand up, he peeks 
into the front and back of the car, 
and under our feet, and all he finds 
is a bottle which once holds some 
of Good Time Charley’s rock candy 
and rye whisky without the rye 
whisky, but which is now very emp- 
ty, and he holds this bottle up, and 
sniffs at the nozzle, and asks what 
is formerly in this bottle, and I tell 
him the truth when I tell him it is 
once full of medicine, and The Dutch- 
man and Blondy Swanson nod their 
heads in support of my statement. 
But the gendarme takes another sniff, 
and then he says like this: 

“Oh,” he says, very sarcastic, “wise 
guys, eh? Three wise guys, eh? Try- 
ing to kid somebody, eh? Medicine, 
eh?” he says. “Well, if it is not 
Christmas Day I will take you in and 
hold you just on suspicion. But I will 
be Santa Claus to you, and let you 
go ahead, wise guys.” 

And then after we get a few blocks 
away, The Dutchman speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“Yes,” he says, “that is what we 
are, to be sure. We are wise guys. If 
we are not wise guys, we will still 
have the gripsack in this car for the 
copper to find. And if the copper 
finds the gripsack, he will wish to 
take us to the jail house for investi- 
gation, and if he wishes to take us 
there I fear he will not be alive at 
this time, and we will be in plenty 
of heat around and about, and per- 
sonally,” The Dutchman says, “I am 
sick and tired of heat.” 

And with this The Dutchman puts 
a large Betsy back in a holster under 
his left arm, and turns on the gas, 
and as the old can begins leaving the 
lights of the town behind, I ask Blon- 
dy if he happens to notice the name 
of this town. 

“Yes,” Blondy says, “I notice it 
on a signboard we just passed. It is 
Bethlehem, Pa.” y a > 
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may be listed by historians of the future as the 
greatest year in Atlanta’s history. Certainly it was 
one of the greatest ever enjoyed by the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor which 
helped to account for all of the successes of the 
year was the fact that Atlanta’s business leader- 
ship asserted itself more forcibly than it has 
at any time in its history. Working together under 
the leadership of the officers and directors of 
the Chamber, Atlanta’s business leaders set an 
example in many difficult areas of activity which 
won for them the plaudits of the nation, includ- 
ing public commendation from President John 
F. Kennedy. 

The eyes of the nation have remained focused 
on Atlanta all year, and everything they have 
seen has served as a tribute to Atlanta’s busi- 
ness leadership. 

The Chamber started the year dedicated to a 
six-point program of major activities. Any one 
of the six projects would have served as a chal- 
lenge in itself, but all six have either been 
chalked up as successes or are well on their way 
toward success. 

Partially because Atlanta’s business leader- 
ship is both courageous and competent our pub- 
lic schools have remained open, uninterrupted. 
Our great expressway program is beginning to 
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show the results of a speedup in construction. 
Our future is being insured by a highly success- 
ful and dramatic “Forward Atlanta” program. We 
are closer to the realization of the fulfillment of 
our needs for an auditorium, a stadium and a 
coliseum. Our transportation problems are be- 
ing challenged with plans for a rapid transit sys- 
tem. All of these things and many more have 
marked your efforts through your Chamber of 
Commerce during this most eventful year. And 
all because Atlanta’s business leadership wasn’t 
willing to settle for anything less than the best. 

Here, in brief synopsis form, are but a few of 
the highlights of the eventful year experienced 
by your Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


OPEN SCHOOLS 


The Federal Court decreed that the Atlanta 
Public Schools were to desegregate with the be- 
ginning of the 1961 session. The alternative was 
the abolition of our public schools. No Chamber 
of Commerce had ever gotten into this highly 
sensitive area before. The lessons learned from 
the failure of other southern cities to meet this 
problem clear in their mind, the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce declared itself unwilling to sit 
idly by in an experiment with ignorance. Never 
have so many Atlantans rallied behind a cause. 
Following a series of provident events Atlanta’s 
public schools were opened without incident, 
with Atlanta’s people bowing to the inevitable 
in a masterful display of their dedication to their 
belief in law and order. Atlanta’s youth will not 
be denied their rightful heritage of public educa- 
tion. 


FORWARD ATLANTA 


Atlanta’s business leaders, recognizing that 
the city had not taken inventory of its assets and 
liabilities for over thirty years, decided that the 
time had arrived for a checkup. The city was 
given a thorough going over by experts. A few 
minor weaknesses were uncovered, but that was 
not the real meat of the findings. The studies 
showed that Atlanta possessed every element 
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of greatness, if only Atlantans were willing to 
promote them. Willing they were. Before the 
dust settled, a three-year promotional program 
had been agreed upon, a goal of $1,500,000 was 
exceeded a month ahead of schedule, and basic 
research was under way. The basic purpose of 
the “Forward Atlanta” program is to provide 
jobs, more and better jobs, in the Atlanta area. 
No city in America has ever matched this bold 
and imaginative approach to selling itself to the 
world as a place in which to live and do busi- 
ness. Dozens of projects are under way as a part 
of this program which will eventually lead to a 
new surge of growth which, in turn, will bring 
great benefits to Atlanta and to the State of 


Georgia. 
RAPID TRANSIT 


Atlanta took a look at its traffic problem and 
received a sobering jolt. Within ten years, reports 
showed, traffic in Atlanta would grind to a stand- 
still unless something was done to bring about 
relief. The cost of providing enough lanes of ex- 
pressways and to provide storage facilities for 
the demands of 1970 are so astronomical that 
they are prohibitive. The Chamber moved in on 
the problem. Moving people, not automobiles, 
it said, was the problem. Obviously, the answer 
for Atianta lay in some form of mass rapid tran- 
sit. The hitch was, however, that no city had ever 
been able to construct a rapid transit system in 
less than twenty years. We have to have ours in 
ten years. But then no other city has ever had 
as determined a group of business leaders in- 
terested in the problem. 

Working in close cooperation with every sub- 
division of government in the five-county metro- 
politan area the Chamber moved head over heels 
into an action program designed to provide rapid 
transit for Atlanta by 1970. 

It is seriously doubted that any city has made 
as much progress in its efforts to provide rapid 
transit as has Atlanta in such a short period of 
time. All because Atlanta’s business leadership 
was willing to move into action. 
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EXPRESSWAYS 

There has been nothing to frustrate the peo- 
ple of Atlanta more during this century than the 
seemingly interminable time it is taking to com- 
plete the expressway system. The Chamber 
moved in on the problem in 1961 in an effort to 
help speed up the final completion. Its efforts 
have removed much of the mystery behind the 
delays and caused one highly placed State High- 
way Department official to state that no civic 
body with which he has ever dealt had done 
more to help expedite highway construction. 

A bond of cooperation has developed between 
the Chamber and various highway groups during 
the year which will bear fruit for years to come. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


During 1961 the Chamber became deeply in- 
terested in urban renewal, as it had pledged to 
do in its six-point program. Most significant of 
its actions in this field was a decision to reverse 
its long standing policy of opposition to the 
placement of public housing in urban renewal 
projects. Blocked at every turn in its efforts to 
find a suitable area for housing elderly Negroes, 
the Chamber made an exception to its policy 
and recommended that the Butler Street Urban 
Renewal Project be used in part for this pur- 
pose. The proposal met with approval and was 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen. Thus, an- 
other serious problem was alleviated to a degree. 


AUDITORIUM-COLISEUM, STADIUM 


The Chamber pledged itself toward helping 
Atlanta achieve its long standing quest for an 
auditorium-coliseum and for a stadium. This 
project has proved the most frustrating one un- 
dertaken. Some headway has been made, how- 
ever. A site study and feasibility study have been 
completed and a recommendation for the loca- 
tion of the stadium has been made. A scale 
model of a 55,000-seat, enclosed, air-conditioned 
stadium has been presented and efforts are con- 
tinuing to bring the facilities into being. The 
Chamber learned during the year that providing 


items such as auditoriums, coliseums and stad- 
iums, each costing millions of dollars, just aren’t 
translated from dreams to reality in the period 
of a year. 


ATLANTA MAGAZINE 


While the creation of ATLANTA MAGAZINE 
was not included among the major points of the 
year’s program, it earned major status shortly 
after the first of the year. The new magazine, in 
existence only since May, has created a sensa- 
tion over the nation, thoroughly revolutionizing 
the usual concept of what a Chamber of Com- 
merce magazine should be. It has won every 
award for which it has been eligible. A recent 
independent survey showed that the ATLANTA 
MAGAZINE already is being read by 62,000 peo- 
ple each month. It has been a success far ex- 
ceeding its founders’ fondest dreams. Equally 
important, 1962 will see the publication on a 
break-even basis. 


AND ALMOST OF EQUAL IMPORTANCE 


The Governmental Affairs Department ex- 
perienced a tremendously successful year. It 
started when over one thousand business people 
turned out for the Spring Congressional Issues 
Clinic. Over 170 businessmen spent nine weeks 
participating in Practical Politics Courses. Ma- 
jor issues at every level of government were stud- 
ied and opinions forcibly expressed during the 
year. 

The Agriculture Department Program during 
the year continued to represent one of the most 
extensive such programs sponsored by any 
Chamber of Commerce in the nation. The Qual- 
ity Cattle Show, 4-H Congress Banquet and the 
North Georgia Development program were all 
record breakers. 

As has been its mission for many yearé during 
which it has played an important role in shaping 
the aviation destiny of the South, the Aviation 
Committee continued to study and make recom- 
mendations on every issue affecting aviation in 
Atlanta during 1961. 
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AND STILL MORE... 

A complete accounting of every important ac- 
tivity of the Chamber during 1961 would fill a 
book. In brief, the Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing 1961 served as a dynamic force for the bet- 
terment of the city, the area and the state, 
speaking the business man’s point of view in 
clear, forceful and effective fashion. 


AND IN CONCLUSION... 


Proof that the business people of Atlanta are 
anxious and willing to be a part of this new 
surge forward by their city is the fact that the 
Contact Club of the Chamber racked up a new 
all-time record, increasing the membership of 
the Chamber by better than twenty per cent as 
they obtained more than five hundred new firm 
memberships. Their production of new members 
was more than the total of the seven previous 
years combined. It is evident that the business 
people of Atlanta are willing to support a pro- 
gram of action for their community. 

The leaders of the Atlanta Chamber are de- 
termined that 1961 is but the beginning. The 
program they are drafting for 1962 indicates that 
the pace will be quickened even more as the 
“Forward Atlanta” Program steps up in tempo. 
1961 was a good beginning, but it was only a 
beginning. Now on to 
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HERE HANGS ABOUT THE WORD 
“monastery” the shades and mists of a 
medieval mysticism . . . dim, vaulted chapels, 
their ceilings lost to sight in a flickering 
twilight lit only with altar tapers, gentle, 
hooded shadows moving as though to 

an anthem through cloistered silence, the 
summons of a distant bell. Not an 

entirely archaic image, perhaps, but an 
incomplete one. A twentieth century 
monastery is an ecclesiastical beehive of 
contrasts. Hooded reverence walks side by 
side with crackling industry ...the quiet 

of contemplation pulses faintly with 

the staccato of typewriter keys and the 
hum of milking machines. These islands of 
God have very real and vital bridges to 

the mainland. The Abbey of Our Lady of 
the Holy Ghost crowns a small rise in a sea 
of green farmland some six miles off U.S. 
Highway 78, in Conyers, Georgia. continued 
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Photographed by Wiley B. Perry, Jr. 
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HE ABBEY IS BUILT of 
pre-cast concrete and roofed 
with white crushed marble. Its 
quadrangular structure, tradi- 
tional in the construction of 
monasteries, contains 91,000 
square feet of floor space and 
basic facilities to make the 
monastery self-contained and 
self-sufficient. Not unlike the 
pre-Renaissance hamlets that 
sprang up around the great 
Abbeys of Europe, it contains 
a wood shop, print shop, in- 
firmary, laundry, masonry 
shop, library, two completely 
equipped kitchens, classrooms, 
and a labyrinth of under- 
ground passages and tunnels 
which will serve, if the need 
should arise, as “natural” 
bomb shelters. In addition, 
there are efficient business of- 
fices to handle the never-end- 
ing, order-file-ledger-typing 
routine inherent in any large 
business venture. Dormitories, 
scriptorium, refectory, chap- 
ter room, libraries, and the 
church itself round out the 

Continued on page 69 
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YOUNG MAN ON THE GO: JACK ETHERIDGE 


When Jack Etheridge becomes 
president of the Atlanta Bar Assoc- 
iation next May, he will be the 
youngest ever to hold the post in its 
81-year history. He will also bring a 
few other random claims to unique- 
ness. Significant or not, it is unlikely 
that any of his predecessors could, 
as he can, boast of having: 

Pursued a shipboard romance to a 
happy marriage. 

Corresponded with his father-in- 
law in Latin. 


Assisted in the resettlement of dis- 
placed persons. 


A twin brother who lives in Brazil. 


For all these cosmopolitan influ- 
ences, Jack’s roots in Atlanta are 
deep and vital. He was born here, 
the son of the late Judge A. L. Ethe- 
ridge, who served 11 years on the 
Fulton Superior Court bench and be- 
fore that as a Fulton Civil Court 
judge. It was from his father that 
young Jack derived his deep respect 
for the law and his love of the legal 
profession. 

When he was only eight or nine, 
Jack began accompanying the judge 
to his courtroom and there he would 
sit, solemn and excited during the 
fierce contests of men and the law. 
The most delicious adventure of all 
was to climb warily into the witness 
chair during a courtroom recess. 

“I knew from the beginning that 
I would one day practice law,” Jack 
said, leaning back in his chair. “I 
never seriously considered any other 
career.” Today he is a partner of the 
firm Huie, Etheridge & Harland on 
the 10th floor of the Fulton Federal 
Building. He is first vice president 
of the 1,000-member Atlanta Bar As- 
sociation and will be 35 years old 
when he assumes the presidency next 
year. 


by Fred Hartley 


Jack is married to the former 
Ursula Schlatter of Zurich, Switzer- 
land. They live at 4715 Harris Trail, 
N.W., and have three children: Jack 
Paul Jr., 7, Margaret Ann, 5, and 
Mary Elizabeth, 1. His twin brother 
Robert Charles is business manager 
of a Presbyterian Mission in Goias, 
Brazil. His sister Jessie (Mrs. Carl 
Summers) lives in West Point, Geor- 
gia. 

Jack was born March 16, 1927 and 
grew up in the Etheridge home on 
Peachtree Road. He attended R. L. 
Hoke Elementary School and Darl- 
ington School in Rome, from which 
he graduated in 1944. Jack saw serv- 
ice with the U.S. Merchant Marine as 
a midshipman in the Pacific Theater. 
When the war was over, he entered 
Davidson College, receiving a 
bachelor of science degree in history 
(four years of Latin were required 
for a bachelor of arts) when he 
graduated in 1949. He combined a 
creditable academic performance 
with a wide range of other campus 
activities: he played basketball and 
freshman football and was elected to 
Omicron Delta Kappa and Who’s 
Who in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Soon after graduation, Jack em- 
barked on one of the most fascinating 
and momentous years of his life. He 
was selected by an agency of the 
World Council of Churches to go 
abroad and assist in the resettlement 
of displaced persons. It was an ex- 
perience both rewarding and depress- 
ing. It was distressing to meet these 
proud, sensitive, intelligent people, 
harshly cut off from everything they 
had known or owned and bearing a 
heavy load of grief. It was rewarding 


Continued on page 60 
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It’s knock, pay, run next door, stop 
that car. It’s hot interfraternity con- 
flict. It’s working off R.O.T.C. de- 
merits. It’s get ’em out of bed and 
make ’em like it. It’s rush “storm 
troops” to neglected streets. It’s hit 
fast, spread the infectious pace, take 
the money and leave ’em smiling. It’s 
start at 7:30 a.m., stop at 5 p.m. It’s 
all over. 

There’s a frenzy that is strived for, 
and controlled. It’s a young man’s 
drive, a drive which during the past 
34 years has evolved to the point that 
it is free of the restricting influences 
of more somber drives. But whatever 
it might be or might appear to be, it 
is not a haphazard thing. 

Actually, while collection day, ‘‘Pa- 
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per Day,” is the big performance, be- 
hind the show is organization, and 
some 45,000 man-hours of work. 

In mid-summer, the Atlanta Junior 
Chamber of Commerce starts off the 
drive for the approaching year by 
appointing a general chairman (this 
year, First Federal savings and loan 
man, Jack Vax). He picks three lieu- 
tenants, in charge of manpower (at- 
torney Frank Cash), the store opera- 
tion (Coca-Cola engineer Jim Forbes) 
and publicity (advertising man Lou 
Hertz). From summer on, the chair- 
man — with his chief collector, his 
spender and his man to tell Atlan- 
tans what it is all about — is working 
toward the big day. 

While the weather is still hot, Ful- 


ton and DeKalb Welfare Depart- 
ments project the number of needy 
children for the following December, 
broken down by age and sex. The 
drive leaders work out the budget, 
and a committee of five young busi- 
ness types go shopping — shopping 
for Christmas gifts for 11,000 chil- 
dren. 

There was a time when sweaters 
and the like were on the gift list. 
Now there are only toys for the 
youngsters and items of enjoyment 
for the slightly older set. There is a 
need for clothes, and a need for food 
and all the rest. But this is not an 
effort to warm and feed the body. It 
is aimed at warming and feeding the 

Continued on page 56 
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vw A distraught restaurateur phoned the other day and said that upon enter- 
mg the kitchen of his establishment he found his chef, maroon with outrage, 
packing his valise with the intent of returning to the bosom of La Belle France. 





The October issue of ATLANTA MAGAZINE, skewered with assorted carving 
knives, lay close at hand. Seems that Pierre ...a master artisan with an arti- 


choke... was a trifle piqued because his own piece de resistance wasn’t in- 
cluded in the “Quo Vittles” article in October. Envisioning a mass exodus of 
culinary artists from our city’s kitchens...and in response to a deluge of “En- 
cores!” from readers ... we hastened to assure our harried friend that matters 


would straightaway be set to rights. So we list here five more prize recipes from 








AUNT FANNY’S CABIN 
875 Campbell Road 
Owners, Mrs. Marjorie Bowman, 
Mr. Harvey Hester 
Chef, Paul McConnell (biscuits) ; 





(Serving the kind of cooking your 
Aunt Fanny [or mother] used to do, 
Mrs. Bowman reveals the biscuit 
recipe used. She reduced the ingre- 
dients’ measurements herself, testing 
them in her own kitchen . . .“‘and they 
were good’, she said. “This boy 
[Paul] makes biscuits real good any- 
way.” They mix them by the dishpan. 

The squash is a recipe Ford Times 
requested for their December issue. 
“It tastes real different”, Mrs. Bow- 
man said. ) 

BISCUITS 
3 cups flour 
3 rounded teaspoons baking powder 
1 level teaspoon salt 
1 cup shortening 
1 cup buttermilk 
Sift together the flour, baking pow- 


Atlanta’s eminent eateries. Come home, Pierre! 


der and salt to mix thoroughly. Put 
(or sift) it in a large bowl and add 
shortening, working it in with fork, 
fingers, or knife. This makes a real 
mealy dough. Gradually add butter- 
milk, making a soft dough. 

(If any flour is left around the 
edges, and you want the biscuits to 
be “flourish”, work it in. Otherwise, 
use 34 cup shortening and leave un- 
used flour to use in rolling the dough 
out. ) 

Pat or roll out the dough, fairly 
thin or not more than 4 inch. Cut in 
biscuits. Bake at 450° for about 10-15 
minutes, or until brown. Makes 25-30 
biscuits, depending on the cutter. 
(Mrs. Bowman adds that the dough 
should be handled lightly, and that 
the less flour mixed in, the better the 
biscuits. ) 





FAN AND BILL’S 
785 W. Peachtree Street 
Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Sherman 
Chef, Arthur C. Kirchner 
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(Atlanta’s newest restaurant, im- 
pressive in style and servings, shares 
two popular menu items. As related 
by Mrs. Sherman. ) 

TENDERLOIN RAGOUT 
A LA STROGANOFF 

6 large slices beef tenderloin 

salt and pepper 
6 small onions, chopped 
sliced fresh mushrooms 
sour cream 
wild rice 

Sprinkle beef with salt and pepper. 
Braise in skillet until brown and re- 
move. Take finely chopped onions and 
cook for five minutes in same skillet, 
then add sliced fresh mushrooms. 
Cook until tender. Add sour cream, 
simmer for ten minutes. Place meat 
on plate and pour sauce ‘over it. Use 
wild rice for garniture. 

CRABMEAT A LA 
FAN AND BILL’S 
Lump crabmeat (preferably ) 
Sweet butter 
Salt, white pepper 
l% clove garlic, chopped fine 


















Heavy cream 
2 egg yolks 
Dash of Sauterne 
Parmesan cheese 
Saute crabmeat in sweet butter. 
Add pinch of salt, white pepper and 
4 clove garlic. Mix heavy cream 
with egg yolks and pour over crab- 
meat. Add dash of Sauterne, mush- 
rooms, and bring to a boil. Remove 
from heat and place in casserole. 
Cover with Parmesan cheese and 
brown in oven. 


















KING’S INN= 
ATLANTA CABANA 
870 Peachtree St. 
Owner, Leb’s 
Chef, Warren Griggs 





ee < 
: LH 


CURRIED SHRIMP 
(Mr. Leb is quoted as saying that 
this is one of the “most popular 
dishes we have’’.) 
2 tablespoons finely chopped-onion 
1 tablespoon butter 
2 tablespoons curry powder 
1 oz. ginger 
1 chili 
salt 
14 cup meat stock 
4 cups cooked, shelled shrimp 
1 diced cucumber 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
pink cayenne 
1 cup coconut milk or shrimp stock 
fluffy boiled rice 
Cook onions in butter until it be- 
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gins to take butter (but not browned). 
Stir in curry powder, ginger, sliced 
chili. Salt to taste. Pour half cup 
meat stock over the mixture and sim- 
mer gently for 15 minutes, stirring 
from time to time. 

Add shrimp, cucumber, lemon juice, 
cayenne, coconut milk or shrimp 
stock. Simmer until vegetables are 
tender. Serve with fluffy boiled rice. 





LEB’S 
66 Luckie Street 
Owner, Norman Leb 
Chef, Warren Griggs 





LONDON BROIL 
flank steak 
French dressing 
salt and pepper 
soft butter 


Marinate steak in French dressing 
for at least two hours. Broil 3 inches 
below the flame, allowing five min- 
utes for each side. Remove steak to 
heated platter, season salt and pep- 
per, spread with soft butter. Carve 
diagonally against the grain. 





CATFISH KING 
Highway 42 South 
Owner and kitchen supervisor, 
W. E. Seaton 





HUSHPUPPIES 
(Mr. Seaton warns that hushpup- 
pies should be mixed by hand, not a 
mixer — that the “old fashioned way” 
develops a better texture. [This reci- 
pe was reduced from one which made 
150 hushpuppies. It called for 2 gal- 
lons of buttermilk, 5 lbs. of meal, 8 
eggs, and 1 quart onions. ] ) 
14 quart buttermilk 
5 |b. self-rising meal 
well-beaten egg 
14 quart ground onions 
(not chopped ) 





Thoroughly mix meal and onion, 
then add buttermilk and mix well. 
Fold in egg. Use a “clean” fat and 
heat to temperature of 300°. (It is 
very important that the temperature 





be exact.) Use a teaspoon to measure 
mixture and drop in the hot fat. 

Mr. Seaton says that if mixed 
properly, and if the heat of the fat is 
controlled, the hushpuppies will take 
the shape of an egg and will actually 
“turn themselves over.” 

Makes about 16 hushpuppies. 





OLD HICKORY HOUSE 
265 Pharr Road, Buckhead 
Owner, Thomas Black 





BARBECUED PORK, BEEF 

(Mr. Black owns two of the five 
Hickory Houses. His mother owns 
one, his sister owns one, and his 
brother owns the other. [Between the 
five locations, Mr. Black estimates 
that 250 gallons of barbecue sauce 
are used per week, 400 gallons of 
Brunswick stew, 3,000 lbs. of pork, 
and 1,000 lbs. of beef.]) 

There’s not much to the recipe. It’s 
more in how it’s done. Cook the bar- 
becue over hickory coals and logs for 
12-14 hours. Turn periodically and 
baste with barbecue sauce. 
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PEACHTREE 


A MUST FOR EVERYONE WHO IS 
PROUD OF ATLANTA — CITY OF A MILLION 


































y-\*& A new dimension in gracious dining arrived in Atlanta 
i with the opening of the Top O’ Peachtree Restaurant and MN 
_—p~ the Cotillion Lounge. These rooms—open to the public — \ 

Wf | along with the Kennesaw Private Dining Room, encompass “yf 
‘ the entire 30th floor of the magnificent new Bank of Georgia ae 
Building, located at historic Five Points. [] Here, for the first /, 
time, Atlantans and visitors to the city can dine in an authentic ~e VW 
Southern atmosphere of the Nineteenth Century and enjoy a # Ry 
breathtaking, completely unobstructed view of Atlanta and its Y ALG 
surrounding area—from the top of the South’s tallest building 
..-in all directions, and for distances exceeding fifty miles! [] 
With interior design by Danielson & Paine, with the consultation 
of Wilbur G. Kurtz, Sr., Top O’ Peachtree brings back the splen- 
dor, sumptuousness and graciousness of a period that constitutes 
our richest heritage — a period that is gone with the wind. Here, 
also for the first time, those interested in the history of Atlanta 
can see a documental history of the city, told in original oil 

paintings of Atlanta landmarks and historical events from 

1842 to 1868, which Mr. Kurtz has been commissioned to paint 

for the restaurant. [] All facilities are under the general 

management of Mr. Michael Pavelka, most recently of the 

Royal Orleans Hotel, in New Orleans. The chef is Monsieur 

Georges Lebra, whose culinary artistry has delighted patrons 
of such establishments as the Chateau de Madrid in Paris; 
the Condado Vanderbilt Hotel in San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
and the Last Frontier in Las Vegas. The menu features 
favorites of the Old South, prize Western Beef and an 
artistic Continental touch. 


TOP 0’ 
PEACHTREE 


chawunl antl 


30th Floor—The Bank of Georgia Building 
The South's tallest/free night-time parking 
service from the entrance on Peachtree 















BUSINESS 
PRINTING 
PROBLEMS? 


one-stop 


does it at 


ivan 
allen 


Tired shopping for low prices? Fre- 
quently out of office forms? Why not 
consolidate your business printing pur- 
chases at one dependable source? 
Check our fast service and fair prices 
on... 


REGISTER FORMS 
TABULATING FORMS 
STEEL DIE ENGRAVING 
THERMOGRAPHY 
W-2 AND RELATED FORMS 
TAGS AND SALESBOOKS 
COUPON BOOKS 
SPECIALTY CARBON ITEMS 
MATCHED STATIONERY 


QUICK COPY 
FOR SHORT RUNS 


and AMCO SET Carbon Pull-Outs where 
you need multiple copies. Finest qual- 
ity, low prices. 


ivan 
allen 


29 PRYOR ST., N.E. 
JA 1-0800 
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NORRIS CANDY 
Continued from page 33 


a radius of two hundred miles of 
Atlanta, Norris maintains three of 
its own refrigerated trucks — a two- 
ton and two 114-ton trucks, with a 
combined capacity of from 7,000 to 
10,000 pounds of candy, depending 
upon the kind, type, and shapes of 
boxes. All the Norris products are 
shipped directly to retail outlets, 
primarily drug stores, department 
stores and confectionery stores. 

The company excels in supplying 
its customers with all types of 
point of purchase aids, such as full 
color window backgrounds, window 
strips (die cut bells for Christmas, 
die cut hearts for Valentine, die cut 
eggs for Easter, etc.), counter and 
floor display merchandisers, box 
easels to assist in arranging attrac- 
tive displays, and open face packages. 
But probably Norris’s biggest selling 
point are thé packages themselves. 
The artist behind these colorfully 
decorated boxes is Mrs. Blanche 
Russell Henderson, stylist, buyer, 
and vice-president of the Norris 
Company. She, along with her hus- 
band (who is now president of the 
Norris Company), came with the 
company in 1925. Since that time, 
she has seen to it that Norris boxes 
are not only beautiful on the outside, 
but also that the candies inside are 
arranged for taste and beauty. 

Mrs. Henderson has probably done 
as much as any one person to support 
the company policy of putting “ro- 
mance into candy and the fashion 
into confections.” 

Mr. R. Lawton Henderson started 
as a cashier and worked his way up 
in the company. By the time he be- 
came president in 1948, he was rec- 
ognized as one of the leaders in the 
U. S. candy industry. Directing the 
financial and sales activities of the 
company, he is backed up by twenty- 
five salesmen, a sales manager and 
a field manager. 

When asked how Norris was meet- 
ing the problem of constant reduc- 
ing fads that require sweets be cut 
out of the diet, Mr. Henderson quick- 
ly replied: 

“We are just putting a little more 
dairy butter and fresh creme into 
our products—making them just a 
little bit better and richer than they 
ever were before.” 
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209,600 Miles 
In Atlanta 


That's how far we have flown 
since February 1, 1960, for all 
types of charter. 


Traffic Copter 


We own and operate The At- 
lanta Coca-Cola Bottling traffic 
helicopter (WSB Skycopter) 
which is as familiar to you now 
as the radio in your car. 


Passenger Service 


Our application is pending be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a Certificate of Public Con- 
venience and Necessity and for 
subsidy. Passenger service be- 
tween Lenox Square, Heart of 
Atlanta Motel and the Airport 
will be resumed upon the grant- 
ing of our application by CAB. 


Time Is More Valuable 
Than Money 


A helicopter can save both for 
you. Try us. 


For Information Phone 
AJL ANTAMutscomrem {A \/AVC y 
= 


MU 8-8881 
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EMPTY STOCKING 
Continued from page 52 


heart. This is the one time the chil- 
dren are to get that which goes be- 
yond providing for their basic needs. 
They are to get the extra things that 
they would never receive otherwise. 

With this in mind, the young men 
visit a number of major toy whole- 
salers with a shopping list that is 
staggering: Age 2 to 4, 864 females 
and 841 males; age 5 and 6, 656 fe- 
males and 638 males... all the way 
up the line to age 13 through 15, 1,- 
037 females; age 14 and 15, 822 
males. The committee can spend 
roughly $5 per child. 

Up and down the aisles they go, 
popping guns, rolling push toys, 
bouncing basketballs and _ jotting 
down item numbers and prices. There 
is figuring, comparing prices from 
last year, recalling reactions of their 
own children at home, trimming, add- 
ing, haggling. 

This year, they came up with the 
best prices yet, from Singer & Co. — 
manufacturers’ cost plus five per 
cent to cover handling, storage and 
delivery. The final price is about half 
the retail price of the items. The 


COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
AND SITES 





e MORTGAGE LOANS saving this year has allowed the pur- 
e INSURANCE chase of about 10 per cent more toys 
than anticipated, pushing the num- 
. pe og ber of children from 10,000 to more 
than 11,000. Original welfare figures 
e APARTMENTS 


will be stuck to, and the extra toys 
will be given to families recom- 
mended by the various Jaycee units, 
a practice tried for the first time this 
year. 

The committee settled on about 60 
items, spread over the age groups, 
providing for boys and girls. For in- 
stance, choices being offered include: 

Boys, age 7 and 8, choice of a hol- 
ster set ($3.14, 35 dozen ordered) or 


REALTY & LOAN CO. 
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“We've Got Good Connections’ 


DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


COLUMBUS 
HUNTSVILLE 
FT. WALTON BEACH 


} 
Wherever You’re Going, for Reserva- 


tions Call Southern Airways PO. 
6-1411 or Your Travel Agent. 
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ATKINS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
803 Bank of Georgia Building 


The prestige of your Business merits a phone call or vi 





ATKINS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


(Established 1939) 
JA 3-5941 
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EMPTY STOCKING 


pop rifle ($1.45, 35 dozen), and skates 
($2.70, 35 dozen) or an auto trans- 
port set ($2.85, 35 dozen). Each boy 
gets a choice from the first pair and 
from the second pair, with a set of 
Chinese checkers ($.95, 70 dozen) 
thrown in for all. 

Girls, age 9 through 12, can choose 
between a “pretty pac” ($1.80, 86 
dozen) or skates ($2.70, 64 dozen) 
and either a school bag ($1.35, 64 
dozen) or Chinese checkers ($.95, 64 
dozen), plus a jewelry assortment 
($.53, 128 dozen) for all. 


The most expensive item this year 
was picked for the toughest of all 
groups to shop for, the mid-teens — 
fifty-five dozen six-transistor radios 
($9.60). Ball-bearing skates are the 
biggest single item, with 183 dozen 
pairs ordered, roughly a half a trailer 
truck load. Because of the size of the 
order, the wholesaler was able to get 
a lower rate on his own skates, and 
the Jaycees are getting them at man- 
ufacturer’s cost, without the five per 
cent mark-up. 

After working out costs and pur- 
chases, the committee discovered it 
had neglected an item — the State of 
Georgia gets its three per cent worth 
of Christmas spirit, roughly $1,500 
— the equivalent of toys for about 
300 children. Rather than cut young- 
sters off the list, the committee set 
about trimming elsewhere. One of 
the items given up will be nuts for 
the stockings. To the young business- 
men-shoppers this allotment seemed 
an appropriate contribution to the 
state government which taxes Santa 
to visit poor children. 

In addition to the gifts, mesh 
stockings and filling material are 
purchased for all 11,000. Into the 
stockings go hard candy (2 tons ord- 
ered), bubble gum, raisin packages 
and oranges (bought at a 50 per cent 
saving this year, as a result of the 
Coca-Cola Company acquiring Min- 
ute Maid). The stockings are filled 
by selected prisoners at the Fulton 
County farm, who are paid for their 
work by having their children in- 
cluded on the Empty Stocking list. 

While these preparations are going 
on, the manpower leaders are split- 
ting up the city in preparation for 
the big drive itself. The city is cut 
in half by Peachtree Street to the 
north and an imagined extension of 





Peachtree through the southern sec- 
tion. These form the two major di- 
visions and a chairman is placed in 
charge of each. The divisions are di- 
vided into boroughs, corresponding 
roughly with the quadrants of the 
city, plus a borough for DeKalb and 
for the central part of the city. A 
special unit works the downtown res- 
taurants and night clubs on the eve- 
ning before the drive. 


The boroughs are cut into three to 
five districts, each district into two 
to four wards, and each ward into 
five to eight precincts. Jaycees are in 
charge of each of the levels along the 
line, with members from outlying or- 
ganizations handling those in their 
sections. The Jaycee activity stops 
at the precinct management level. 
They do not get into the solicitation, 
but coordinate the activities of the 
solicitors, who work from precinct 
levels. 


The solicitors, their personal en- 
thusiasm and motivation, are impor- 
tant factors in the drive’s continued 
success. They are young folk — to 
whom even the Jaycees appear to be 
mature and settled old businessmen. 
They are about 60 per cent fraternity 
men from Georgia Tech, Emory and 
Georgia State; high school R.O.T.C. 
students, and members of sororities, 
Boy Scouts, Hi-Y Clubs and other or- 
ganizations. The fraternities are 
competing in one of their biggest 
contests of the year. The R.O.T.C. 
students are developing into almost 
more rabid collectors, with the extra 
incentive of being able to work off 
demerits earned in the schools, at the 
rate of one demerit for each dollar 
collected for the drive. 

The Atlanta Journal-Constitution, 
co-sponsors of the Empty Stocking 
Fund with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, prints 100,000 copies of a 
special Empty Stocking Day edition 
of the paper — a four-page, green 
paper telling of the work of the fund. 

The papers are distributed to the 
district level and are passed out 
through the wards and precincts. Al- 
ready a full-time secretary, working 
during the fall, has prepared enve- 
lopes for each individual solicitor’s 
route. Thus, in theory, and in most 
cases in fact, the solicitors report at 
the precincts at 7:00 a.m. on Paper 
Day (December 3 this year), get 
their beats and papers and start out 
with a sprint at 7:30. 
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While the young solicitors are 
beating the front porches and thor- 
oughfares (street corner peddling be- 
ing permitted), the drive is generaled 
from a central headquarters (utiliz- 
ing the downtown offices of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Atlanta this time). Reports 
rush up communications lines to the 
headquarters, where special “shock 
troops” are kept in reserve and can 
be dispatched where needed. Eager 
youngsters, or those with a lot of 
demerits, can be shifted from one 
district to another. Armored express 
cars make the circuit around the dis- 
tricts, picking up funds turned in. 
The hustle and bustle continues right 
up to the 5 p.m. deadline, then it 
ends. There are no re-runs, no added 
time for bad weather. 

As Paper Day nears, the publicity 
division begins again the effort to 
refresh Atlantans’ memories as to 
what the drive is about. The big sell 
is through the newspapers, where 
during the closing days there are 
continual stories on the work of the 
fund. In addition, the Jaycees call on 
radio and television stations for free 
promotional announcements. 

This year, 3,000 posters were 


printed before the city was ap- 
proached on the subject of allowing 
them to be placed on poles around the 
city. The reply came that it just 
wasn’t allowed — but that in some 
cases the more brash promoters did 
it regardless. This has been inter- 
preted to mean that any put up prob- 
ably wouldn’t be bothered until after 
Paper Day, at which time they would 
be removed anyhow. So the posters 
will go up. 

Once December 3, Paper Day, is 
behind, the only job remaining is 
passing out the toys. This is done by 
20 Jaycees a day, with the same 
blending of business-like efficiency 
and contagious spirit of the event. 

The store operation is brisk, effec- 
tive and friendly. Gifts are hung on 
peg boards, arranged in catagories 
by age and sex. The visiting parents 
are welcomed, stroll by the displays, 
make their choices from the appro- 
priate groups and move on. Their 
orders are sent to the storage area, 
where Jaycees fill the requests, pack- 
age them, add a stocking for each 
child and deliver the finished order 
at the end of the display section. 

Children are left at home, in part 
because of the crowded store, and in 





part because of the intent of the 
drive — to provide a surprise on 
Christmas morning. A check has 
shown that parents receiving gifts 
are eager to comply, to give their 
children every ounce of happiness 
that can be squeezed from the occa- 
sion. 


After four days of store operation, 
the toys are gone. The store is closed. 
The whole Empty Stocking Fund ef- 
fort is over, except for the drama to 
be acted out by the parents and chil- 
dren. 


The project can be forgotten un- 
til the next summer, when other 
young men are appointed and settle 
down to working on new plans, to 
drawing on the experience of the 
past, to finding new short cuts, to 
working out means of pushing the 
number of children up and the costs 
down, to generating youthful enthus- 
iasm for a cause, to planning better 
and more efficient ways of letting 
Atlantans reduce the number of chil- 
dren who will wake up in tears on 
Christmas Day. a 4 7 





ORI 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA + SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND + SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


is the nation’s largest private corporation specializing in the field 
of OPERATIONS RESEARCH -— which is the practical application of science and technology 


to the solution of management problems in commerce, industry, and government. ORI has 


assisted in studies related to problems in inventory and production control, sales forecasting, 


quality control, feasibility of computer applications, cost analysis, management control and 


long-range planning. In addition to serving individual clients, ORI offers educational programs 


on selected subjects. First of these in the Atlanta area is 


Topics include: 


e INVENTORY CONCEPTS AND PRINCIPLES 


e INVENTORY COSTS 


A TWO-DAY PROGRAM IN INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


e INVENTORY STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 


e SALES FORECASTING 


BILTMORE HOTEL, ATLANTA 


For further information contact: 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1961 


Operations Research Incorporated / 1430 West Peachtree Street, N.W.* Atlanta 9, Georgia 
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@ FREE PARKING 
@TV & AIR CONDITIONING 
@ FAMOUS MIAMI! BUFFET 
@ PERSIAN LOUNGE 

@ CENTER OF ATLANTA 


LUCKIE AT CONE ST 


A Good Address in Atlanta 








. MEN'S 
HATS 


Custom 
Cleaned 


Fine hats throughly cleaned 
and factory refinished. Plus 
new fresh outer band. Hand 
cleaning a specialty. $2.50 
Brims cut smaller $1 extra. All 
brands accepted: Cavanaugh, 
Knox, Dobbs, Stetson, Robley, 
Resistol, etc. 

Mail orders add 65¢ each hat 
postage & handling. No cod’s. 


Robley Hats 


MANUFACTURERS 56 WALTON AT FORSYTH 











YOUNG MAN 

Continued from page 49 

to play a part in helping them recover 
hope and arranging passage to a 
free land and the promise of a fresh 
start. But for Jack, this stimulating 
work came to an abrupt halt soon 
after the Korean war began. He held 
a reserve commission in the Army 
and was called home to active duty 
in 1950. 

Leaving Europe was painful from 
another standpoint, too. It meant 
putting an ocean between him and 
Ursula, just when their friendship 





seemed to be blossoming into some- | 


thing deeper. Jack had met her on 
the ship which took him to Europe. 
She was returning home to Zurich 
after spending a year in the United 
States. The shipboard flirtation 
might have ended at the gangplank 
had Jack been a less diligent suitor 
or less smitten by the attractive 
Swiss girl. He employed a bit of 
craft and subtlety to see her again 
after they disembarked in France, 
and later they corresponded briskly. 
But Jack’s work in Munich and Ham- 
burg was too time consuming to al- 
low many visits to Zurich. 
After Jack returned to the States, 
a lively transatlantic exchange of 
letters kept them in touch. Eventual- 
ly one of them contained a formal 
proposal of marriage. It was ad- 
dressed not to Ursula, but to her 
parents, for Jack was careful to fol- 
low European protocol. They were 
wed in 1952, when Jack emerged 
from the Army. The next three years 
were spent in law school at Emory 
University. Ursula’s clergyman fa- 
ther used to write Jack in Latin, 
fully assuming that American law 
students, like their European count- 
erparts, were conversant with the 
Continued on page 62 
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is by far the very best 


_.. but due to the lack of 
snow, there are some places 
reindeer would rather not 
go. That’s why more and 
more each year Santa counts 
on us to help with his Christ- 
mas deliveries. (] If you live 
in an area where reindeer 
prefer not to £0, remember 
SANTA KNOWS BEST! 


Georgia Highway Express 


’Cause next to reindeer 
service — we're the best. 








YOUNG MAN 
Continued from page 60 


language. Jack had studied enough 
Latin—he wasn’t at a complete loss, 
but many laborious hours were re- 
quired to construct an acceptable re- 
ply. 

While still in law school, Jack 
worked as a clerk for Judge Ralph 
Pharr of the Fulton Superior Court 
and later for Judge Frank Hooper of 
the Federal District Court. He con- 
siders the experience one of the most 

valuable of his career. Among other 

RESTAURANT things it taught him to regard the 

3820 ROSWELL ROAD + ATLANTA, GEORGIA law and lawyers through the eyes of 
CEdar 7-9225 the court. 

He later joined the firm of Smith, 
Kilpatrick, Cody, Rogers & McClatch- 
ey as an associate and in 1959 
teamed up with Stell Huie to form 
their present partnership. The third 
partner is James R. Harland Jr. The 


d ’ firm is engaged in general practice; 
a C S most of its cases are civil, but its 
partners accept some criminal cases, 

ionally th h j b 

CELLAR RESTAURANT —_ | jscicre'” eerh sprintment 


PEACHTREE & IVY STREETS - JAckson 4-741 Heese treme eae 


criminal law now and then to sharpen 
you up,” said Jack, puffing philo- 
sophically on his pipe. He pursues 
his profession with alacrity and per- 
ceptiveness. He is painstaking in 
preparation, forceful and sure-footed 
in action. He confesses to certain 
aspirations to sit on the bench. “It’s 
a noble profession and carries an 
awesome responsibility,” he reflected. 
“But right now, I’m too busy with 
my practice — happily so—to think 
much about anything else.” 

Jack has not passed up his unique 
opportunities to study at close hand 
the elements of greatness in men who 
have achieved a measure of it. He has 
been closely associated with generals 
as well as judges in his lifetime. 
While serving in the Army, he was 
aicle de camp to two generals. From 
yen them and from others he says he has 
; ) pall . learned that one of the most becom- 

= _— ee ing qualities in men of high station 
is simplicity. He admires men of at- 
2214 Stewart Avenue, S. W. tainment and stature who combine 

PO 6-6871 = PO 6-9871 humility with authority, dignity with 
warmth, humor with decorum and 
geniality with correctness. And this 
seems the proper place to observe 
that people tend to cultivate the 
qualities they admire. 
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TOWN TALK continued from page 17 


details on the latest plans to relieve 
Atlanta’s traffic problem — rapid 
transit. 

Since the City of Atlanta and the 
five metropolitan counties do not 
now have the power to levy taxes for 
a rapid transit system and since the 
General Assembly cannot delegate 
that power, a constitutional amend- 
ment must be provided to remove 
that roadblock. 

As a result of the meeting, a newly 
created steering committee was given 
the task of shepherding the necessary 
legislation through the upcoming 
General Assembly session. This com- 
mittee will consist of the five-county 
commission chairmen, the mayor of 
Atlanta and the Atlanta aldermanic 
board’s four-man rapid transit com- 
mittee. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB CHECKS 
BOOST ATLANTA SALES 


Christmas sales will receive a $1,- 
679,216 boost in Atlanta this year. 

This economic “shot in the arm” 
will be provided by Christmas Club 
checks that were mailed in the mid- 
dle of November to 17,970 thrifty 
Atlantans by the five major banks in 
Atlanta. 

These checks represent the savings 
accumulated weekly over the past 
fifty weeks by prospective shoppers 
— from executives to salesgirls — who 
want to pay cash for their Christmas 
presents. Several variations of the 
plan have been worked out to make it 
more usable. 


JETS TO HONG KONG 


Starting December 17, Atlantans 
will be able to jet by the same 
carrier, Northwest Orient Airlines, 
all the way to Hong Kong or Tokyo. 

Northwest will inaugurate its first 
jet flights in 625-mile-per-hourBoe- 
ing 720B fan-jet airliners in Atlanta 
on that date. 

Northbound, the new jet flights, 
after arriving non-stop from Miami, 
will leave Atlanta for Chicago and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul at 11:45 a.m. 
daily, and will provide direct connec- 
tions to jets bound for the West 
Coast. There, flights can be continued 
to the Orient. 

Southbound, the 720B flight, orig- 


continued on page 66 
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now with DixiRib Perma-Color Panels 


If you need new or additional space, 
large or small, one of the 1200 
standard units in the Dixisteel 
Building line is sure to fit your 
requirements. 

These all-steel rigid-frame build- 
ings are pre-engineered and pre- 
cision-fabricated to provide low- 
cost structures in a matter of days 
— not months. 

Six beautiful, modern colors are 
now available in DixiRib Perma- 
Color panels. Baked enamel vinyl 
finish assures longer life with mini- 
mum maintenance. 

Get the facts about Dixisteel 
Buildings from your nearest dealer 
or write us direct for descriptive 
catalog. 














































































































Over 1200 standard units in the 
Dixisteel Building line 


¢ Standard 4:12 or 1144:12 roof 
pitch 

¢ Beautiful DixiRib Perma-Panels 
— six colors — aluminum or steel 





























¢ Rigid Frame, clear-span_ con- 
struction — no posts or trusses — 
maximum usable interior space 


CHEAPER THAN RENT-LOW COST FINANCING AVAILABLE 
FREE ESTIMATES—NO OBLIGATION 


STEEL BUILDING DIVISION 
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Atlantic Steel Company 








P. O. Box 1714 - Atlanta 1, Ga. - TR 5-3441 
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food for thought 


for every buyer of color printing 


The cost of the finest quality color printing is 
only slightly more than the “bid and bargain” 
type... and in the long run it costs less because 
you gain added prestige and increased selling 
power. The reasons for Stein’s outstanding color 
reproductions can be summed up by one almost 
extinct attitude: craftsmanship. This crafts- 
manship encompasses the technical color know- 
how, modern equipment and skilled people who 
- have earned Stein the reputation for being the 
finest color lithographers in the South. 


Proof? You’re holding it in your hand. The entire 
Atlanta magazine, as well as this ad, were pro- 


duced by Stein. 
the Stet 


printing company 


2161 MONROE DRIVE, N. E. @ ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 


© Ham reproduction from a 
catalog for Stuckey's, Inc.. 
Eastman, gia. Agency 
Kirkland, White & Schell 

© Fruitcake from a folder for 

ithern Bakeries Company, 
Atlanta. Agency: Burke 
fing Adams, Inc 
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/ 4 BY JOFCO 
ibd ...FOR TRUE OFFICE ELEGANCE 


Here is pictured the executive Ambassador desk. Its massive richness... its conservative de- 


sign ...its restraint and simplicity ... its traditional ability to fit well in any setting . .. makes 
Ambassador the first name in executive furniture. We at Horne Desk Company will design and 
furnish your office to fit your individual preference and need. We invite you to visit our show- 


room for a complete tour of famous-name office furniture. Call or write today. 


HORNE DESK COMPANY 


57 Pryor Street, N.E. / Atlanta, Georgia / JAckson 1-1463 





TOWN TALK continued from page 63 


inating at Seattle-Tacoma, with stops 
at Portiand and Chicago, will leave 
for Miami from Atlanta at 6:25 p.m. 
daily. 

These flights will be in addition to 
a number of new Electra II flights 
in each direction which will effect 
a doubling of Northwest’s seats of- 
fered for sale in Atlanta. 


POEM FOR CHRISTMAS 


A stranger stood on a city street. 

The people were rushing by. 

Their arms were filled with 
countless gifts 

For Christmas eve drew nigh. 


The stranger was jostled and 
pushed and jounced 

As he gazed at the dazzling trees, 

And he laughed at the Santas 
everywhere 

And the mistletoe, holly, and leaves. 


Then he saw a little man 

Drop bundles in the snow. 

Helping to pick them up he said, 
“Sir, I’d like to know 


Just what Christmas means to you? 
You see, I’m a stranger here.” 


The man as he hurried on his way 
Said, “Hell, once a year.” 


Next he turned to a pretty girl 
Wrapped warmly in a mink. 
“It means a new car this year,” 
she said, 
And left him with a wink. 


Then he stopped a little boy 

And the stranger asked him, too. 
“Tell me, Little One,” he said, 
“What does Christmas mean to you? 


“Nothing now,” said the child 
“But wait till I am old.” 


The child’s hands were boney-small. 


He trembled in the cold. 


“T’ll buy everything that I can see — 
The candy, and toys, and all. 
I’ll hang them on a Christmas tree 
That’s ninety-nine feet tall.” 


“You’ve never heard,” the 
stranger asked 
“Of Christ born long ago?” 
“Sure. So what?” the child replied 
And trudged off in the snow. 


Some shoppers saw a stranger 

Smile sadly on that day, 

And the streets seemed stark 
and empty 

When the stranger walked away. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR 
STOCKBROKERS | 


About two months ago, seven of 
Atlanta’s investment companies be- 
came capable of offering their cus- 
tomers the last price or daily trend on 
any stock listed on two or three ex- 
changes in a matter of seconds. A 
new piece of receiving equipment 
called “Quotron” became available 
to the Atlanta area at that time. 

This electronic Quotron system 
has the ability to report trends, scan 
and report periodic sales from the 
entire day’s selling activity of any 
issue, at a monthly rental cost less 
than that of a good secretary. 

Utilizing the almost unbelievable 
speed of electronics, a customer can 
be given the prices he wants while he 
is still on the phone. Quotron takes 
an average of four seconds to report 
the last price, and averages only 
twelve seconds to obtain a scan of 
the day’s trading on a security. A 
company is no longer limited to price 
information on only a few hundred 
issues, for Quotron literally puts the 
last price on thousands of stocks at 
the fingertips. 

And the system is amazingly small. 
It consists of a Memory Unit about 
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TOWN TALK 


the size of a filing cabinet, and one 
or more small Read-Out units that 
resemble compact little adding ma- 
chines for use on salesmen’s desks, 
order desks, or other strategic loca- 
tions. 


“We use it on an average of once 
every five minutes throughout the 
day,” said Mr. Boggs of Johnson- 
Lane-Space and Company. “We all 
love the Quotron and wonder how we 
ever did without it.” 


RETAIL SALES BOOM 
IN ATLANTA 


Atlanta shoppers, bolstered by a 
holiday of turkey with all the trim- 
mings, set new sales volume records 
for one-day periods in the traditional 
after-Thanksgiving Day sales events. 

Any person who tried merely to 
walk down the streets of downtown 
Atlanta did not have to see the sales 
figures to realize that the recession 
of the past spring and summer was 
completely over. At peak periods, the 
pedestrian could count on thirty min- 
utes of plowing through shoppers to 
cover two city blocks. 

Rich’s hit a new record the Friday 
following Thanksgiving with more 
business than they had ever had in 
one day. The sales volume was almost 
$1,500,000. 

But sales did not confine them- 
selves to the downtown area. That 
same day, Lenox Square estimated 
that 100,000 shoppers patronized the 
stores. Sears, out on Ponce de Leon 
Avenue, reported that shoppers were 
not merely looking. They were “in a 
buying mood” and all departments 
did well. 

The reason for all the buying was 
attributed to several reasons, the 
main one being cool, clear, sunny 
weather. After out-of-season warm 
weather, sales of heavy coats and 
other such items were enjoying a 
vast pick-up. The bargains offered in 
the recent sales and the Christmas 
decorations bursting out all over town 
seemed to loosen consumers’ purse- 
strings after months of sluggishness 
in retail sales. 

As one store official beamingly said, 
“They’re here — and they’re buying. 
It’s like old times.” 

So far, the outlook for Christmas 
is bright — certainly for the retailer. 


continued on page 68 


PHOTOCOPY PRINTS ARE LEGAL 
RECORDS OF YOUR VALUABLE DOCUMENTS... 


our fast, efficient, courteous photocopy print 
service provides the prints you NEED... 
WHEN you need them. We will assist you in 
determining if a document may be legally 
reproduced. 


Phone JAckson 4-8881.2-3-4 119 LUCKIE STREET NW ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


DEALER FOR 
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Born in Atlanta in 1893, Atlanta Envelope Company 
is now parent plant to the South’s largest envelope 
manufacturing organization. Employing more and 
more Atlantans each year, AECO attracts business to 
Georgia from the entire Southeast and from many 
national concerns. 


Reflecting Atlanta’s increasing industrial importance, 
Atlanta Envelope Company continues to grow with 
Atlanta... and to help Atlanta grow. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


“America’s Most Modern Envelope Plant” 








PHOTO BY HEWETT STUDIOS INC. 


RUSSELL'S WESTERN STORE 


Western wear makes an ideal Christmas gift! 


2754 STEWART AVENUE, S. W. + ATLANTA 15, GEORGIA 
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TELETHON RAISES $65,000 


Approximately $65,000 (this figure 
is unofficial, as the money is still be- 
ing counted) was raised for the Geor- 
gia Sheriff’s Association’s Boys 
Ranch in a telethon sponsored by the 
Georgia Sheriff’s Association. The 
17-hour telethon started at 10 p.m., 
November 25, 1961 and ended at 3 
p.m., November 26. 

ABC Warner Brothers stars Rob- 
ert Conrad, Connie Stevens, Peter 
Brown, Ty Hardin, Margarita Sierra, 
Diane McBain, John Bromfield and 
Louis Quinn were on hand to sing, 
sell kisses, do the twist, and even take 
off their boots to please the audience 
and viewers. Local talent was also on 
hand to keep the ball rolling. 


WLW-A televised the entire tele- 
thon and officials assisted in answer- 
ing the telephone calls which came in 
all during the night and day. 

The money raised will go toward 
building two dormitories on the new 
450-acre Boy’s Ranch located six miles 
outside of Hahira, Georgia, on State 
Highway 122. At the present time 
there are 22 boys.living on the ranch. 
There were housing facilities for 
only 16, but requests were so urgent 
that books were moved out of the li- 
brary so that space could be made for 
six additional boys. There is still a 
waiting list of 40 boys. 

The ranch, sponsored by the Geor- 
gia Sheriff’s Association and directed 
by Mr. Sidney B. Neville, provides a 
home for underprivileged boys from 
ages 8 to 14. These boys are from 
broken homes; they’re not juvenile 
delinquents. 

The boys work on the ranch — each 
boy having his own particular chores 
—and go to public school in Hahira 
on the ranch bus. The ranch has a 
4-acre lake for swimming, a dairy 
barn and cattle, horse corral and 
horses, a laundry and a chapel. The 
boys are also coached in supervised 
sports such as football, basketball 
and baseball. 

The fund-raising campaign was a 
huge success and donors are to be 
complimented for giving so freely to 
a very worthy cause. The many peo- 
ple from ABC, WLW-A, and the 
Georgia Sheriff’s Association are to 
be congratulated and complimented 
also for spending such a great amount 
of time in helping these boys. 
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Wet, Damp 
Leaky 
Basements 








Made Dry without 


Digging... written 
guarantee! 


Vulcan Method replaces old-fashioned 
waterproofing which involves expen- 
sive excavating around walls to apply 
tar, pitch or other sealers. 





VULCAN-OSER 


WATERPROOFING CO. 


A DIVISION OF 
OSER PEST CONTROL INC. 


1151 W. Peachtree St., N.E. + TR. 3-4141 


OSER PEST CONTROL INC. 





MONKS continued from page 48 


complement. The Abbey has been un- 
der construction since 1948 at the 
hands of the monks themselves, who 
have done virtually all except the 
most highly specialized labor. Even 
the leaded glass for the magnificent 
stained glass windows was manufac- 
tured within the monastery walls. 


With the exception of the sanctu- 
ary, the dim, green heart of the mon- 
astery is the cloister, walled away 
from the come-and-go of the workday 
fringe by an inner hallway. Natural 
rock walls glisten with the water of 
a circular, tiered fountain. Fish and 
lily pads pass tranquil time in a rec- 
tangular pond, guarded by tropical 
plants and native shrubs. A passing 
caravan of gypsy honeybees stopped 
in for a bite to eat, liked what they 
saw, and decided to settle; their 
busybody drone seems to have been 
discreetly lowered so as not to dis- 
turb the contemplative hush in such 
a place. Here the Gothic mists the 
name evokes become, for the moment, 
the reality. 


“Ora et Labora’... Prayer and 
Work...are the twin keystones of 
the Cistercian Abbey. An applicant to 
the Order is painstakingly screened, 
and must serve six months as a pos- 
tulant, two years as a novice, and 
three years as a brother before he 
takes his final vows. During this time 
he takes preliminary vows, and may 
leave the Abbey without penalty, but 
only an appeal to the Holy See in the 
Vatican can free him from his final 
vows without excommunication from 
the church. 


These final vows are those of pov- 
erty, chastity, stability, obedience, 


continued on page 70 
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Employee benefit programs, like modern office 
buildings, require careful planning to achieve 
maximum employee appreciation and dollar 
efficiency. 

For “creative design” in your PENSION PLAN 
¢ PROFIT-SHARING PLAN ¢ GROUP INSUR- 
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MONKS continued from page 69 


and conversion of manners (a prom- 
ise before God that insofar as possi- 
ble he will strive to attain perfec- 
tion). The Abbey estimates that two 
out of every three men decide to 
leave the monastery before taking 
their final vows. 


Popular belief holds that the monks 
take vows of silence. Although they 


do not talk more than is absolutely Apartments 


necessary, conversation is not for- 
bidden. Their final vows, however, 2025 PEACHTREE ROAD, WN. E. 
bind them to a world totally innocent 

of such things as radio, television, TR. 52511 
movies, newspapers, magazines, soft Completely Air Conditioned 
mattresses, and except in instances 
of illness, any form of meat. Their EFFICIENCIES — ONE BEDROOMS 
diet is vegetarian... boiled vege- 
tables, dairy products, coffee, fruit, FURNISHED — UNFURNISHED 
and wheat bread baked in the mon- 


astery. Utilities Included In Rent 
The Cistercians are not, however, : 
completely isolated from the world Office Space 
beyond the walts. The father Abbot 
keeps them up to date on very im- 
portant events...a satellite launch- 
ing, say, or the Cuban revolt and the 
Berlin crisis. They may write letters 
four times a year, these during spec- 
ified two-week periods, and may re- 
ceive mail all year round. Families 
may visit once a year. Visitors not 
associated with the Abbey are warm- 
ly received; increasing numbers of 
weekend retreatants arrive at the 
monastery for two or three days of 
solitude and contemplation. The ma- 
jority of these are Catholic, but Howell House 
members of all faiths are welcomed. 
A truly remarkable thing, this is- Apartments 
land in the sun in Rockdale County. 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE And truly remarkable men, these 710 PEACHTREE ST., WN. E. 
1630 PEACHTREE STREET. N.W. / ATLANTA. GEORGIA) 434. gag brothers, whose world TR. 48638 
is at once our own and that of an- 
other time. www Completely Air Conditioned 


Complete Shopping Facilities 


HALA 











ELPING BUILD ATLANTA 


Nothing is more indicative of Atlanta’s progress than the con- 
struction boom the city has been enjoying during the past year; 
Blount Construction Company is glad to have been a part of 
this building of Atlanta. Our specialized facilities and abilities 
enable us to offer to builders of Atlanta paving and road con- 
struction tailored to suit the most exacting specifications and 
cost schedules. 


Blount Construction Company 
- ASPHALT PAVING contractors and engineers, Phone ME 4-2421 
« CONCRETE CURB 2690 Buford Highway, NE, Atlanta, Georgia 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 49 Years Growing with Atlanta... 
continued from page 30 


SEARS IN THE SOUTH 
Sears, Roebuck and Company came 


to Atlanta in 1926, during the First 
Forward Atlanta Campaign. When 

Newest model the Sears plant was built on the edge 
e of town at Spiller’s Park and old 
h | Ponce de Leon Springs, some At- 
e OngS inl lantans called it “Sears’ Folly” be- 
cause it was so far out. They were 


EVERY office ba Atlanta Sears’ facilities in- 


clude four retail stores, three catalog 
sales offices, the Southern Fashion 
A. B. DICK Distribution Center, a mail order 


model 103 plant, a terminal freight facility, 
Allstate Truck Tire Center, Allstate 


Photocopier Insurance Company building, a serv- MODERN 
ice building and warehouse. There 

. are approximately 4,300 Atlanta 439°"ERS 

Sears’ employees with an annual pay- Bane 


roll of more than $19,450,000. 

Sears is the only department store 
in town opened for business 24 hours 
a day. The Sears’ telephone order de- 
partment never closes. It handles solve your mortgage fi- 
an average of 50,000 phone calls a 
month and the telephone order de- 
partment of Sears ranks as the fifth years, Atlantans have dis- 
largest retail establishment in Geor- 








Don’t pan for gold! Let us 


nancing problem. Over the 








@ Permanent—Sharp black-on-white 
copies won't fade, aren't flimsy 


covered Spratlin, Harring- 








®@ Quick—Copies in seconds, gia. . 
anywhere in the office Whenever Sears is thought of, the ton & Thomas Inc. gives 
© Light Weight—Easily moved about Catalog always comes to mind. At- ee 7" 
: regent tor aa — lanta is the home of Sears’ mail order aS Sa a 
@ Copies anything—forms to photos, moor ea in rs aon The agi ous service on Mortgage 
all colors, ball-point writing catalog is probably numerically, as 
Phone for a free demonstration well as by volume, the largest piece Loans and Real Estate 
in your office. of direct mail advertising Atlanta sales. 
Th MIMEQGRAPH (0 has, for catalogs with ATLANTA in big 
p L letters across the front are distri- Spratlin Harrington & Thomas Inc. 
\_ 1370 Spring St..NW @ TR3-3181 buted every year. 
The day when Sears was consid- 


ered to be a merchandiser of overalls Serving Atlanta Since 
and outdoor johns has long passed. 1912 

In 1957, Sears opened a Fashion Dis- Mortgage Bankers - Realtors 
tribution Center in Atlanta which 
serves the women throughout the 
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Add a Touch of 
CHARM to Your 


area with... 






modern 


GAS 
LIGHTS 


Squares and parks as well 
as buildings can be made more 
attractive and charming with 
modern gas lights. Further- 
more, they add practical light- 
ing — soft illumination with 
no harsh glare. 

Your nearest Atlanta Gas 
Light Company will be glad 
to go into details about the 
use of gas lights in your area. 
Available in traditional and 
contemporary styles they are 
economical to own, install and 
maintain. 


For Information 
Consult Your Nearest 


Atlanta 
Gas Light 
Company 








DEPARTMENT STORES 
continued from page 71 


South with stylish clothes. Sears is 
also the largest retailer of mink in 
the world. Presently Sears’ customers 
in Atlanta may purchase more than 
140,000 different items. 

Atlanta is the home of one of 
Sears’ five territorial headquarters. 
The Southern territory includes 97 
retail stores, three mail order plants 
and 270 catalog sales offices in eleven 
southern states. The Southern Terri- 
tory Headquarters in Atlanta fur- 
nished Sears with its present chair- 
man of the board, Charles H. Kell- 
stadt, who had been Southern Terri- 
tory vice-president, the post current- 
ly held by Lucien E. Oliver. 

Sears in Atlanta is much more 
than a regional office, a retail outlet, 
and a great mail order house. It is 
also one of Georgia’s and the South’s 
greatest customers. Last year Sears 
purchased $145,700,000 in goods 
from 250 sourcts in 81 towns in 
Georgia. The purchasing figure was 
higher than Sears’ retail sales volume 
in Georgia. Sears spent a grand total 
of $849,168,000 last year in the 
Southeastern states for merchandise. 

Bigness, diversity of merchandise, 
service to any place in the South 
through catalog sales offices and mail 
orders is Sears’ stock in trade. Last 
year five dollars of every $100 
Americans spent on merchandise was 
spent at Sears. One out of every 
seven American families are buying 
something from Sears on the install- 
ment plan. 

Sears is truly a part of the South. 
From its huge building on Ponce de 
Leon, it touches the pocketbook of 
virtually every person in the South- 
eastern region. 








Charter a Bus 





for your Group 


ANYWHERE /N GEORG/A 


e BUSINESS MEETINGS 
¢ PRIVATE PARTIES 

¢ CONVENTIONS 

© SIGHT-SEEING 


The ideal way to get people to and 
from meetings, outings, parties. Charter 
a bus by the hour, day or trip. No group 
too small or large. Comfortable, modern 
buses. 


REASONABLE RATES 
Safe, Courteous Drivers 


PERRY LINDSEY 
ATLANTA 
TRANSIT 
SYSTEM 
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RAYMOND TURPIN 
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the HAAS «DODD 
plan for You 


in nineteen hundred 


and sixty- two- 








You’re one individual . . . and you deserve individual, 
personal service when you buy insurance. That's the 
kind of service we provide! We plan your insurance 
to fit you alone, and provide help in a hurry when- 
ever you need it. Let’s discuss your own needs soon! 


Haas and Dodd is an independent 
agent — serving you first. 

















Insurance 
Real Estate 
Mortgage Loans 
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HIGH HAMPTON INN 
and Country Club 


Mountain resort of unsurpassed beauty, just a short 344 
hour drive from Atlanta. Off the beaten path with private 
18-hole golf course, stables, lakes, tennis courts, trap shoot- 
ing, children’s beach area, and many other facilities adjacent 
to the Inn. Special activities for children. An ideal family 
vacationland. American plan from $10.50 daily. Also com- 
plete facilities for small and medium-sized groups and 
business meetings. Open until October 30. Plan your Fall 
meeting this year at High Hampton. For folder, rates or 
reservation information, write Manager, High Hampton Inn 
& Country Club, Dept. AT, Cashiers, North Carolina — or 
call our Atlanta office: JAckson 4-3486. 
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CHAMBER REACHES ITS GOAL 
OF 500 NEW MEMBERS FOR 1961 


WAt the beginning of 1961, the Contact Club 
(Membership Committee) set an almost impossible 
goal of 500 new members for the year. This goal 
represented a 20% numerical increase in the mem- 
bership. Just one week from their deadline date on 
November 30th, they brought in their 500th new 
member. This is the greatest total in the twelve 
year history of the Contact Club. 


Bill C. Wainwright, Chairman of the Club, at- 
tributes the additional new members to: 


. The reorganization of the Chamber, 

. The dynamic 1961 program of work, 

. The Forward Atlanta program, 

The new ATLANTA MAGAZINE, 

The renewed enthusiasm of Atlanta business- 
men to support their Chamber. 


The real job was done by the dedicated men of 
the Contact Club who pounded the pavements se- 
curing new members. Bill Pritchard led by bring- 
ing more than 100 new members into the Chamber. 
Ed Haas, Bill Wainwright, Tom Slaughter and Don 
Kite followed close behind. 


aorwnd- 


CHAMBER TAKES A STAND FOR TAX 


When the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce took an 
official stand against the repeal of ad valorem taxes 
on business firm inventories, it was quickly reported 
by all the communications media. As WAGA-TV 
pointed out in one of its editorials, the action dem- 
onstrated “the changing character of Chambers of 
Commerce.” 

“Through the years,” WAGA commented, “these 
organizations have gained a reputation for protect- 
ing business from taxes whenever possible. Now, 
the Atlanta Chamber says dropping the tax would 
take $5.5 million from Atlanta and Fulton County 
governments and school boards without suggesting 
any replacement. So this organization of business 
firms takes a stand against it.” 

The ATLANTA CONSTITUTION went on to comment, 
“The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce has taken an 
enlightened and realistic view of proposals to abol- 
ish ad valorem taxes on manufacturers and busi- 
ness inventories ...it would have to be made up 
some way and at the present about the only possi- 
bility would be to increase ad valorem rates on real 
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POTPOURRI 


estate to a prohibitive figure. It could lead to de- 
mands for abolishing taxes on all business inven- 
tories.” 


TAX STUDY COMPLETED 


A tax study of Municipal, County, and State taxes 
has been completed by the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. It is a simplified breakdown on ad va- 
lorem taxes pitched to the layman. The information 
was gathered and compiled from official sources in 
the governmental jurisdictions affected, with two 
hypotheses used to demonstrate tax impact. 

The first assumes a hypothetical value for indus- 
try. The other relates to residence. The tax rates 
of each County and County Seat in the Metropolitan 
Area are applied against them, resulting in a total 
tax figure for the hypothetical industry and resi- 
dence in each location. 

The final section of the brochure deals in broad 
terms with those taxes levied by the State, and in- 
cludes examples of computation methods. 

The loose-leaf form will be up-dated as conditions 
change. 


OTHER STUDIES IN ‘62 


All of the Chamber’s literature is being upgraded 
by the Research Department of the Industrial Bu- 
reau as a part of the Forward Atlanta Program. 
It is planned to provide studies in twenty-four 
different categories in 1962. Some of these will in- 
clude a survey of the Southern Market and studies 
on the Metropolitan utilities, transportation, and 
communications network. A complete revision of 
ATLANTA FACTS has already been completed. 

Other material which will be keyed in with na- 
tionwide advertising will also begin next year. This 
is apart from the studies being done on contract 
through Georgia Tech’s Industrial Development 
Branch. 


CAB PETITION 


Cooperation between the City Government and 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce has always been 
one of the great characteristics of Atlanta. When 
anything threatens the interests of the city, they 
are quick to join hands in defense of what they 





YOUR FORMAL WEAR HEADQUARTERS 
Latest Styles 


* TUXEDOS * STROLLERS 
* DINNER JACKETS * FULL DRESS 
* CUTAWAYS * BUSINESS SUITS 


Also a complete line of military clothing 


Coleman ecp 


DIVISION OF 
UNIFORMS, INC. 
573 Peachtree St..N.E Near Tower Theatre + TR 6-3677 
MADE TO MEASURE CLOTHING 
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“From the Heart of the Southland” 


THARPE & BROOKS 


Incorporated 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
ATLANTA ¢ ATHENS ¢ COLUMBUS ¢ MACON ¢ SAVANNAH 
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believe to be just. An example of this took place 
recently when the Civil Aeronautics Board pro- 
posed to put a ceiling on the number of witnesses 
from any one city in hearing route and service cases 
heard and decided by the Board. Though the pro- 
posal was made to simplify the required hear- 
ings and reduce to a minimum the necessary records 
in these service cases, the City of Atlanta, the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, and the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau joined together in petitioning the 
CAB to reconsider the proposal. 


Such a proposal would automatically deprive all 
three of these of the opportunity of presenting 
necessary witnesses from varied businesses and 
agencies. Because of their extensive use of the air 
lines, these concerns would have a direct interest in 
the issues involved, and would be able to present 
testimony germane and pertinent to almost every 
case. 


As a regional headquarters city, Atlanta feels it 
has much at stake. 


As a financial center, our banks are concerned 
with the transit time of checks. As a textile and 
textile waste center, the rapid transit of samples is 
of great concern. As a retail center, one store alone 
flies over 100 buyers weekly on the average. As a 
regional center of Federal activities, it has 74 agen- 
cies, employing 18,400 persons, serving the South 
and Southeast. 


One hundred and ten Atlanta firms operate 
branches in the U. S. and abroad. Conversely, 3,500 
firms headquartered in other states operate branch 
factories, warehouses, assembly plants or sales and 
service offices here and both of these groups have 
an important stake in the movement of personnel, 
mail, and cargo. 


The Third Army is headquartered here as well as 
the Southeastern Military Traffic Management 
Agency. 


The huge Atlanta Merchandise Mart serving the 
Southeastern market is constantly the scene of 
trade shows and permanent showrooms. Twenty 
thousand merchants use this facility and 236,910 
persons attended 623 conventions in Atlanta last 
year. 


With the Atlanta economy such a complex thing, 
the City, the Chamber, and the Freight Bureau 
feel that it would be difficult if not impossible for 
a limited few witnesses to testify on all segments 
without resorting to hearsay. They fear that it 
would only curtail the scope of evidence to be pre- 
sented by the users of air transportation and un- 
balance importance given the evidence of the car- 
riers themselves. 
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KEY MAN IN THE CHAMBER 


Versatility is one of the most important attri- 
butes for a person engaged in the publication of a 
magazine, and versatility is one of the strongest 
attributes of Virgil Hartley, managing editor of 
ATLANTA MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Hartley is not a native Atlantan, but the 12 
years he has spent in the city has given him a 
familiarity with and a love of Atlanta. He came to 
Atlanta from Miami, Florida, in 1949 to attend 
Emory University and after only a short time de- 
cided to make Atlanta his permanent home. 

Before graduation from Emory, he left school to 
work for a little more than a year in the promotion 
jJepartment of Atlanta’s W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Sompany. Returning to Emory in 1953, he was 
zraduated the following year with a B.A. degree 
in English. 

During college, Virgil had decided on a career in 
journalism, and his first job in that field was that 
of editor of the DADE COUNTY TIMES in Trenton, 
Georgia. Later, he joined the staff of the ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION on the state news desk. 





Called to active duty with the U. S. Army in 
1956, Mr. Hartley entered the service with the rank 
of sergeant and served for a year and a half as a 
missile repair crew chief with the Army Air De- 
fense Command. 

It was after this period, however, that he was 
selected from the 16,000 troops of this nationwide 
command to be the editor of its new newspaper. 
During the time he was editor of the monthly pub- 
lication (which had a circulation of 12,000) the 
newspaper won three Department of the Army 
awards and a Department of Defense citation. 
Upon his discharge in 1959, Mr. Hartley was deco- 
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A New Dimension 
In Local Airline Service 
For the South... 


Every Seat a “Single” — Like Having Your Own 
Executive Airliner! 

The friendly intimacy of a Superior Airliner cabin 
is like having your own private executive plane. You 
enjoy the comfort and privacy of individual seating— 
no crowding or jostling — and the view from the 
panoramic window is all yours to enjoy. 

Your stewardess, specially trained to provide the 
ultimate in service and attentiveness, has only eight 
passengers to occupy her full attention. 

Superior service is now yours to enjoy. Call your 
Superior agent and plan Superior comfort and con- 


nections in the South. 





NOW SERVING 
Atlanta - Huntsville > Memphis 
New Orleans + Monroe, La. 
Other Southeastern Cities Planned for Service Soon 





IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO GO FIRST CLASS 
ON SUPERIOR! 





Superior Service in the South 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT-ATLANTA / Phone PO 6-7871 
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rated with the Commendation Ribbon with Metal 
Pendant. 

His work with the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce began in January of 1961 with the position 
of director of tourist and public information. He 
joined the staff of ATLANTA MAGAZINE in June of 
this year. 

He is married to the former Nancy Smathers of 
Johnson City, Tennessee, and has a four-year-old 
daughter. 


ATLANTA SETS AN EXAMPLE 


A number of Chamber representatives from all 
over the South have been visiting Atlanta in recent 
weeks to find out how the public schools were kept 
open, to see how local store sit-ins were resolved, 
and to study the development of ATLANTA MAGA- 
ZINE. 

Opie L. Shelton, Executive Vice President of 
the Chamber, stated, ““We welcome them all. They 
go away stating that business leadership has done 
more for Atlanta in the past year than has ever 
been witnessed in a similar period of time.” 

Mr. Shelton went on to say, “Atlanta is pointed 
to as the city in which courageous leadership is 
helping to shape the future not only of Atlanta, but 
of the whole South as well.” 


DECEMBER A BIG MONTH FOR THE HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT 


News that three and possibly four big new road 
contracts are to be let by the State Highway De- 
partment in December was noted by the Atlanta 
Chamber Expressways Committee, headed by 
Chairman Rawson Haverty. 

On December 19, a contract will be let for the 
long-awaited “Downtown Connector”, a $6,000,000 
project which will link the North and South Ex- 
pressway legs. Completion is expected in the first 
part of 1964. 

Another important link in the Circumferential 
Highway also on the December list is a 2.1-mile 
stretch from a point near the Chattahoochee River 
northwest of the city to the Marietta Highway. 
This will mean the Circumferential Highway will 
be under construction from the Chamblee-Tucker 
road in the northeast all the way to the Marietta 
Highway (U. S. 41 North). 

A third project to be let in December is the 
widening and improvement of a 1.2-mile section of 
North Druid Hills Road from East Roxboro to 
Briarcliff Road. 

There also was a possibility at our deadline time 
that the first section of the “Lakewood Avenue Ex- 
tension” might make the December list. This project 
is to be a six-lane limited access connector from the 
intersection of the Perimeter Route and Campbell- 
ton Road on the west to the South Expressway near 
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Lakewood Avenue. Originally, this was to have 
been a Fulton County bond project, but it now has 
been approved for federal aid. The total cost will 
run to nearly $8 million. 

“The businessmen of Atlanta are glad to see 
these progressive steps,” Mr. Haverty commented. 
“We congratulate state and county officials and 
urge them to continue moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible toward improving our streets and road pro- 
gram. We feel that within the next two years, many 
of our biggest traffic headaches will be clearing up.” 


AFTER THE FORUMS 


Mr. Jim King, Governmental affairs Director for 
the Chamber, toured with the Georgia Chamber of 
Commerce’s pre-legislative forums that covered 
the State. 

It was the first time that the Chamber has been 
represented at the forums. 

“This will give the Chamber staff a much clearer 
insight as to what to expect in the upcoming legisla- 
tive session,” explained Mr. Shelton, Executive Vice 
President of the Chamber. “It will make us better 
able to serve the membership needs.” 

The sessions opened in Atlanta with 355 in at- 
tendance. It was the largest crowd ever to attend 
the forums, which are held annually in a dozen dif- 
ferent cities. 

Mr. King and Mr. H. Glenn Anthony of the State 
Chamber, noted a keener interest by businessmen 
in Legislative and Congressional affairs as indi- 
cated by the lively question and answer period 
which were a part of the sessions. 

At the opening session in Atlanta, State Repre- 
sentative Frank S. Twitty, House Floor Leader, 
pointed out once again that most of the interest 
among the electorate in reapportionment studies 
came from Atlanta. Led by the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, more than 2,000 letters on the subject 
came from the Atlanta area, while only about 500 
came from all other areas of the State combined. 

The Governmental Affairs Department of the 
Atlanta Chamber will be keeping its membership 
informed during the upcoming legislative session 
by continuing to publish the “Legislative Outlook” 
bulletin. 


ATLANTA AND THE WORLD 


Atlanta has long taken its stand as the “Center of 
the Southeast”, but gradually, the areas that At- 
lanta serves have expanded beyond that region. 
With a population of one million, Atlanta took its 
stand as a major city in the nation. As such, Atlanta 
has turned eagerly to the world-wide call of trade. 
It is already exporting its goods all over the world, 
and though it is not a sea-port town, Atlanta is 
rapidly becoming a major port-city. 

Each week, ten to fifteen letters of commercial in- 
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.. Sorry to startle you 





but ++ here's the easiest way 


we know to please 


your Business Associates 


and Friends at Christmas! 


... give Muse's Gift Certificates 


-+.@n out-of-the-ordinary, discriminating sort 
of gift for it compliments you the 
“good-giver” just as much as the “happy recipient.” 
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There’s no problem of size, color or selection! 
You spend exactly what you had in mind! 
But most of all ...a Muse Gift Certificate marks 
yeu as a thoughtful person... for you flatter 
a man’s or woman’s own good taste when you let 
him or her do his or her own selecting of 
Christmas gifts. 
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ATLANTA 





The Style Center of The South 
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This Christmas Season 


2 : " ...wishing you peace and joy 


in the spirit of the First Christmas 








46 Pryor Street NE —_ East Point Piedmont at Cheshire Bridge Road Sandy Springs 
George W. West, Jr., President 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI 


quiries on some phase of world trade are handled by 
the Atlanta Chamber’s Industrial Bureau. Working 
with the World Trade Desks of two of Atlanta’s 
banks and with three permanent and fourteen hon- 
orary Consuls, the Chamber tries to interest Geor- 
gia firms in import and export fields. 

But Atlanta’s contact with the outside world is 
not limited to just trade. One of the more pleasant 
tasks of the Chamber is receiving and working with 
visitors from other countries. 

This year it has sponsored a tour of the city for 
foreign freshmen at Georgia Tech and received va- 
rious businessmen from other countries plus a 
group of Air Force officers from NATO and SEATO 
nations. 

Recently a request came through the Washington 
office of Health, Education and Welfare asking that 
the Chamber sponsor the visit of a young student 
from Vietnam who is currently studying Business 
Education at Florida State University. 

Mr. Tran Minh Tam is in this country under the 
auspices of the Technical Assistance Program. He 
will be attending a special seminar in Dayton, Ohio, 
arranged by the National Cash Register Company. 
However, since the Christmas recess at the Univer- 
sity begins on December 21, he requested that he be 
permitted to stop over in Atlanta from December 
21 through the 25th. 

A committee appointed by the Atlanta Jaycees 
for just such purposes volunteered to sponsor Mr. 
Tam’s visit here, and as plans stand now, he will 
spend Christmas day in an Atlanta home. 


JAYCEES TO SPONSOR EMERGENCY 

SURVIVAL EXPOSITION 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce commended 
the Atlanta Junior Chamber of Commerce for spon- 
soring the Emergency Survival Exposition to be 
conducted December 7 through 13 at the Atlanta 
Merchandise Mart. 

The primary purpose of the Exposition is to 
make available to every person in Metropolitan At- 
lanta and surrounding areas accurate information 
on fall-out shelters and various other equipment 
needed for protection in time of nuclear warfare 
and /or critical radio-active conditions. 

Exhibiting there will be fall-out construction 
firms, the Office of Civil Defense, the American Red 
Cross, suppliers of survival equipment, manufac- 
turers and suppliers of building materials, insur- 
ance companies, finance companies, processors of 
non-perishable foods, pharmaceutical firms, medical 
supply companies, manufacturers of communica- 
tions equipment, sanitation and pest control com- 
panies and others. 

The Board of Directors of the Atlanta Chamber 
has taken action to encourage Chamber members to 
see this exhibition. 
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REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Service that never sleeps * 


RASCO trucks are loading tonight to meet tomorrow’s building and manufacturing schedules. 
The pump of industry is primed by a constant flow of materials moving from eleven Reynolds 
Aluminum Supply Company Distribution Centers...the largest distributor of industrial 
metals and building products in the south. 


j —] Write or call your nearest RASCO branch 


ti 
Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co. 


General Office: 756 West Peachtree, Atlanta Georgia 


for catalogs and prices. 


ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
1441 Ellsworth Dr., N. W. 2828 Fifth Ave., N. 590 Beautyrest Ave. 2700 23rd St., N., St. Petersburg, Fia. Fern Valley Rd. & Crittenden Dr. 
SYcamore 4-9511 FA 2-5461 EVergreen 8-0792 Phone 7-4107 EM 6-0314 


MEMPHIS, TENN. MIAMI, FLA. RALEIGH, N. C. RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
703 North Royal Ave. 3690 N. W. 52nd St. 1431 Courtland Dr. 1910 Petersburg Pike 309 Stiles Ave. 700 Harrison Street 
JA 5-4717 NE 5-0647 TE 4-6221 BE 3-9693 AD 6-2461 AL 5-1152 


*TM 1961 Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co. 
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ABC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
—Mr. Charles W. Williams, Jr., 34 E. 
Andrews Drive, N. W. (5) ; Sponsor, 
Tom Slaughter. 

ALEMITE COMPANY OF GEOR- 
GIA—Mr. J. S. Tuttle, 645 Antone 
Street, N. W. (18); Sponsor, Bill 
Pritchard. 

THE ANNEX, INC. — Mr. S. Perry 
Jenkins, 315 Peachtree Hills Avenue, 
N. E.; Sponsor, Chess Lagomarsino. 
ATLANTA FUNTOWN, INC. — Mr. 
R. A. Dankoff, 1724 Stewart Avenue, 
S. W. (15); Sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 
BAUGH & MOUCHET -— Mr. J. L. 
Mouchet, 518 Means Street, N. W. 
(18; Sponsor, Franklin Garrett. 


BIM’S LIQUOR STORE — Mr. Isaac 
R. Galanti, 1015 W. Marietta Road, 
N. W. (18); Sponsor, E. Sam Jones. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S & SON 
MFG. CO — Mr. John I. Nix, Jr., 274 
Trinity Avenue, S. W. (3) ; Sponsor, 
Edwin R. Haas. 


BRIGHAM, PURDY & ASSOCI- 
ATES — Mr. Carl C. Brigham, 1375 
Peachtree Street, N. E. (9); Spon- 
sors, H. J. Wilson & Bill Rainwater. 


BULMAN CORPORATION OF 
GEORGIA — Mr. Thomas E. Nichols, 
31 Third Street, N. E. (8) ; Sponsor, 
Robert J. Locatell. 


CALDWELL METAL & SUPPLY 
CO. — Mr. H. E. Caldwell, 186 Rogers 
Street, N. E. (17); Sponsor, Har- 
rington Witherspoon. 


CAREER GIRL PERSONNEL, 
INC.—Mr. John H. Howkins, 702 
Candler Building (3); Sponsor, 
Staff. 


JOHN F. IVORY STORAGE CO., 
INC. — Mr. C. C. Collins, 3224 Peach- 
tree Road, N. E. (5); Sponsor, H. O. 
Lindberg. 

COLORGRAPH CORPORATION — 
Mr. E. B. Fitch, 747 Miami Circle, 
N. E. (5); Sponsor, Walter N. 
Wheeler. 

COMMODORE LIQUOR STORE — 
Mr. T. M. Clarke, 3069 Early Street, 
N. W. (5); Sponsor, E. Sam Jones. 
K. A. CONWAY, CONTRACTOR — 
Mr. K. A. Conway, 535 Plum Street, 
N. W. (13); Sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 
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CUMMINS-ROBERTSON — Mr. 
Lawrence B. Neal, 5 Forsyth Street, 
N. W. (3); Sponsor, Edwin R. Haas. 
CUSTOM CANNERS — Mr. J. B. 
Smith, P. O. Box 13321, Station “K” 
(24); Sponsor, Matt Phelan. 
DELSON SHOE COMPANY — Mr. 
Harold D. Yudelson, 414 W. Peach- 
tree Street, N. E. (8); Sponsor, 
Staff. 

DEPENDABLE PERSONNEL 
SPECIALISTS—Mr. Ralph M. Sicro, 
1428 Fulton National Bank Building; 
Sponsor, Joe Crocy. 

DIXIE CRAFT, INC. — Mr. Roy N. 
Taylor, 3177 Peachtree Road, N. E. 
(5); Sponsor, Howard Latty. 
GERALD J. DUDDY COMPLETE 
INTERIORS — Mr. Gerald J. Duddy, 
4061 Peachtree Road, N. E. (19); 
Sponsor, Jim Brown. 
ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT & 
SALES CO.—Mr. Guy Byrd, 804 
Fifteen Peachtree Building (3); 
Sponsor, James C. Hughes. 
EVANS, INC. — Mr. John D. Evans, 
590 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N. E. 
(8); Sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 

F & L LIQUOR STORE — Mr. Lew 
Triff, 1989 Cheshire Bridge Road, 
N. E. (9); Sponsor, E. Sam Jones. 
FACTORY INSURANCE ASSOCI- 
ATION —Mr. R. M. Dominy, 725 
Fulton Federal Building (3); Spon- 
sor, Bill Wainwright. 

DR. MAURICE JAMES FAGAN — 
Dentist, 2959 Piedmont Road, N. E. 
(5); Sponsor, Howard Latty. 

DR. DARIUS FLINCHUM — 608 
Baptist Professional Building, 340 
Boulevard, N. E. (12) ; Sponsor, Au- 
brey Liles. 

FOOD MERCHANDISERS, INC. — 
Mr. Allen B. Wrisley, 1040 White 
Street, S. W. (10); Sponsor, Bill 
Pritchard. 

G. K. GABRIELSON COMPANY, 
INC.—Mr. G. K. Gabrielson, 724 
Memorial Drive, S. E. (16) ; Sponsor, 
Direct Mail. 

GENERAL DYNAMICS ELEC- 
TRONICS — Mr. A. A. Richardson, 
Jr., 750 Ponce de Leon Place, N. E. 
(6); Sponsor, Harold Random. 
NOLAND B. HARMON - Attorney, 
1113 C&S National Bank Building 
(3) ; Sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 








MORRIS E. HARRISON — Consult- 
ing Engineer, Room 208, 770 Spring 
Street, N. W. (8); Sponsor, Bill 
Pritchard. 

INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH 
AMERICA — Mr. Harry L. Richard- 
son, Jr., 1308 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
(9); Sponsor, Tom Slaughter. 
INSURED INCOME AGENCY—Mr. 
Raymond Newmark, 712 Glenn Build- 
ing (3); Sponsor, O. G. “Ben” Ben- 
son. 

LOUIS ISAACSON, INC.—Mr. Louis 
Isaacson, 210 Peachtree Street, N. W. 
(3); Sponsor, Ted Melcher. 
JOHNSON LAND COMPANY — Mr. 
W. Beverly Johnson, 2468 Montview 
Drive, N. W. (5); Sponsor, Bill 
Wainwright. 

JORDAN ENTERPRISES, INC. — 
Mr. Dupree Jordan, Jr., P. O. Box 
10888, Station “A” (10); Sponsor, 
Bill Rainwater. 

K & S TOOL COMPANY — Richard 
B. Keith, 982 DeKalb Avenue, N. E. 
(7); Sponsor, James G. Leonard. 
KINNEYS SHOES — Mr. W. W. 
Booton, 3305 Buford Highway, N. E. 
(6) ; Sponsor, Don Kite. 

LEAP STRUCTURAL CONCRETE, 
INC.—Mr. Ralph J. Corbin, 165 
Alexander Street, N. W. (13) ; Spon- 
sor, C. Richard Popwell. 

JIM LETTS OLDSMOBILE — Mr. 
James P. Letts, 3232 Peachtree Road, 
N. E. (5); Sponsor, C. Richard Pop- 
well. 

LIFE CIRCULATION COMPANY, 
INC.— Mr. Thomas J. O’Hagan, 15 
Peachtree Building, N. E. (3) ; Spon- 
sor, Cleve Willcoxen. 

LONDON IRON & METAL CO. — 
Mr. Sidney Feldman, 897 Adamson 
Street, S. W. (15); Sponsor, Tom 
Slaughter. 

LOOK MAGAZINE-Mr. Walter 
Koontz, 2025 Peachtree Road, N. E. 
(9); Sponsor, Edwin R. Haas. 
MAJESTIC PLUMBING & HEAT- 
ING CO.— Mr. James F. Lamb, 293 
North Highland Avenue, N. E. (7); 
Sponsor, Edwin, R. Haas. 
MILTON MAYESKE GRADING 
COMPANY-—Mr. Milton B. Mayeske, 
4970 Campbellton Road, S. W. (11); 
Sponsor, Bill Wainwright. 




















SAM PHILLIPS McKENZIE -— At- 
torney, 2634 Bank of Georgia Build- 
ing (3); Sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 
HYMAN MELTZ & COMPANY-—Mr. 
Hyman Meltz, 175 Peachtree Street, 
N. E. (3); Sponsor, Edwin R. Haas. 
MERCANTILE DISCOUNT CORP. 
OF CHICAGO — Mr. Edward M. 
Davis, 221 Healey Building (3); 
Sponsor, O. G. “Ben” Benson. 
METROPOLITAN HERALD — Mr. 
Matthew A. Perry, 3203 Maple Drive, 
N. E. (5); Sponsors, Bill Rainwater 
and H. J. Wilson. 

MINUTE CHEF RESTAURANT — 
Mr. Constantine Palmer, 6 Walton 
Street, N. W. (3); Sponsor, Don 
Kite. 

MODERN LIQUOR STORE — Mr. 
Edward I. Fox, 515 Piedmont Ave- 
nue, N. E. (8); Sponsor, E. Sam 
Jones. 

MOLLOY-TRECHOCK CO., INC. — 
Mr. Patrick P. Molloy, 132 Cone 
Street, N. W. (3); Sponsor, Bill 
Pritchard. 

MORRIS BROTHERS LUGGAGE 
SHOP — Mr. Jake Morris, 155 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E. (3); Sponsor, Ted 
Melcher. 

NATIONAL SHIRT SHOPS — Mr. 
Howard L. Jones, 44 Lenox Square, 
3393 Peachtree, N. E. (5); Sponsor, 
Ted Melcher. 

NATIONWIDE HOMES CORPOR- 
ATION —Mr. William M. Parker, 
1044 West Peachtree Street, N. W. 
(9); Sponsor, O. G. “Ben” Benson. 
NORTH SIDE NEWS-—Mr. Matt 
G. Perkins, 3167 Roswell Road, N. W. 
(5); Sponsors, Bill Rainwater and 
H. J. Wilson. 

OLE CRACKER’S BOTTLE SHOP, 
INC. — Mrs. Neva T. Neal, 626 14th 
Street, N. W. (18); Sponsor, E. Sam 
Jones. 

PARAMOUNT LIQUOR STORE — 
Mr. Nick D. Chotas, 115 Luckie 
Street, N. W. (3); Sponsor, E. Sam 
Jones. 

PENDERGRAPH-JACKSON & AS- 
SOCIATES — Mr. Henry A. Pender- 
graph, 45 Eleventh Street, N. E. (9) ; 
Sponsor, Ray Ostendorf. 

PICKETT, AKERMAN, SHIPLEY 
& MONTET-—Mr. Roscoe Pickett, 





1315 Fulton National Bank Building 
(3); Sponsor, Harlin Koch. 

JOHN B. PRINE, INC. — Mr. John 
B. Prine, 915 William-Oliver Build- 
ing (3); Sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 
RANDOLPH - WALLACE - ELLIS, 
INC. — Mr. Hugh Wallace, 947 Juni- 
per Street, N. E. (9); Sponsor, Bill 
Pritchard. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. — Mr. J. 
Arnold Matthews, 1375 Peachtree 
Street, N. E. (9); Sponsors, Tom 
Slaughter and Tom Watson. 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SUPPLY 
CO.—Mr. Paul H. Fox, 756 W. Peach- 
tree Street, N. E. (8); Sponsor, 
Howard Wilson. 

RICH PLAN OF ATLANTA, INC.— 
Mr. Ray H. Taylor, Jr., 586-588 Ar- 
mour Circle, N. E. (9); Sponsor, 
Staff. 

SABENA-BELGIAN WORLD AIR- 
LINES —Mr. Kurt Norheim, 101 
Marietta Street Building (3) ; Spon- 
sor, Edwin R. Haas. 

SAWAN, INC.—Mr. H. E. Hames, 
690 Murphy Avenue, S. W. (10); 
Sponsor, Harold Random. 
SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY-— 
Mr. M. H. Crighton, Jr., 3380 Peach- 
tree Road, N. E. (5); Sponsor, H. O. 
Lindberg. 

SHEA & ASSOCIATES, INC. — Mr. 
John Shea, 514 Fulton Federal Build- 
ing (3); Sponson, Eddie Graham. 
SHOOB & McLAIN — Mr. M. H. 
Shoob, 1109 Fulton National Bank 
Building (3); Sponsors, Willis B. 
Hunt and Bruce Wilson. 

SIDNEY SAUL AGENCY — Mr. 
Sidney Saul, 520 Fulton Federal 
Building (3); Sponsor, Direct Mail. 
E. B. SMITH REALTY COMPANY 
—Mrs. E. B. Smith, 3617 Roswell 
Road, N. W. (5); Sponsor, H. O. 
Lindberg. 

SOUTHEASTERN CREDIT BU- 
REAU-Mr. Joseph L. Adamson, 632 
Bank of Georgia Building; Sponsor, 
Bill Pritchard. 

H. DEAN SPRATLIN, INC. — Mr. 
H. Dean Spratlin, 231 W. Paces 
Ferry Road, N. W. (5); Sponsor, 
Staff. 

JIM STRACENER INSURANCE 
AGENCY — Mr. James R. Stracener, 











1601 Healey Building (3); Sponsor, 
Harrington Witherspoon. 
EDMOND STRANGE ASSOCI- 
ATES, LTD. -— Mrs. Elizabeth Ash- 
ley, 1371 Peachtree Building, Suite 
616 (9); Sponsor, Staff. 

STYLON OF GEORGIA — Mr. G. R. 
Hirt, 1669 West View Drive, S. W. 
(10); Sponsor, Harold Random. 
SYMMES NURSERY, INC. — Mr. 
John C. Symmes, 3173 Roswell Road, 
N. E. (5); Sponsor, Edwin Haas, Jr. 
TECHSTEEL, INC.—Mr. Neil W. 
Riley, 2145 Plaster Bridge Road, 
N. E. (9); Sponsor, Hugh Phillips. 
TIMES-OBSERVER — Mr. Thomas 
J. Barnette, 1701 Atlanta Federal 
Savings Building (3); Sponsor, Ed- 
win R. Haas. 

TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MINN.—Mr. Jabe H. Barnett, 
14 Auburn Avenue, N. E. (3) ; Spon- 
sor, Frank Heazel. 

VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, 
INC. — Mr. Lamar O. Ball, Jr., 1371 
W. Peachtree Street, N. W. (9); 
Sponsor, Lloyd Davis. 

WADDELL & REED, INC. — Mr. 
Thomas Eagleson, 1401 Peachtree 
Street, N. E. (9); Sponsor, Tom 
Slaughter. 

WALKER HAULING COMPANY, 
INC. — Mr. Matthew J. Baggett, 340 
Armour Drive, N. E. (24) ; Sponsor, 
T. Harvey Mathis. 

WALLER PRINTING COMPANY— 
Mr. M. L. Waller, 1175 Zonolite Road, 
N. E. (6); Sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 
BILL WEBSTER PARKING SERV- 
ICE — Mr. William A. Webster, Jr., 
101 Cain Street, N. W. (3) ; Sponsor, 
Staff. 

WESTLAKE & TIMMS WINDOW 
CORP. — Mr. Edward W. Westlake, 
695 Miami Circle, N. E. (5); Spon- 
sor, Bill Wainwright. 

ALBERT WILLCOX & COMPANY, 
INC. — Mr. John J. Bischoff, 519 Ful- 
ton Federal Building (3); Sponsor, 
Charles S. Ackerman. 

WOOD & DeLAVAN, INC. — Mr. W. 
I. Wood, 1393 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
(9); Sponsor, H. O. Lindberg. 
ZAYRE DEPARTMENT STORES— 
Mr. John Alves, 1919 Stewart Ave- 
nue, S. W. (15); Sponsors, Arthur 
Huber and Bill Pritchard. 
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James L. Townsend 


Reflections On Another Christmas 


A magazine is a very personal 
thing. It has to be born like a child, 
and it has to be pampered and pro- 
tected and worked over and spoiled. 
It has to have upbringing. 

This magazine was born a ‘year 
ago this month, born as a thought in 
the back of Opie Shelton’s mind five 
full months before an issue ever saw 
the light of day. The upbringing be- 
gan in February. Then, the thought 
began to take a physical form. We had 
an office, an editor, a dozen ideas, an 
art director, one story, and a name 
for the child. So we struggled with 
it, twirling like a lathe in the awe- 
some, fearsome, pressing period of 
pregnancy, planning and working, 
worrying and fretting. And finally, 
on the first day of May, we had a 
book — ATLANTA went into the mail. 
Then we waited, anxious and fearful, 
like Broadway producers waiting 
through the night for the morning 
papers. 

The first phone call was from a 
man who thought we had revived a 
bankrupt magazine which still owed 
him money. We soothed his ruffled 
feathers and he hung up; we went 
back to our waiting. In the late 
afternoon of the first day a news- 
stand called; we had been on the 
stands for eight hours and he was 
already out of magazines. The phones 
rang and the mail came and the peo- 
ple dropped by to leave their good 
wishes and we knew that we were in. 
We knew it for sure when we caught 
a Forsyth Street news dealer sneak- 
ing a peek at the newest thing on his 
shelves. 
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There’s an inexpressible thrill in 
delivering a hit. You never know. 
Magazines like this one have been 
starting, stopping, sputtering, quit- 
ting, drifting, failing, folding, and 
crying for twenty years or more. A 
hit —a successful local magazine — 
means something; it means you’ve 
beat the odds. And I savored the 
delicious days which followed our 
first issue. I walked around town, 
dropping into newsstands, watching 
people buy the magazine and getting 
all caught up in the temptation to go 
up and clap them on the back. All 
over town, everywhere I went, peo- 
ple had it; they were talking about 
it or reading it or carrying it around 
rolled-up in their hands. We were, 
all of us, the proudest of papas. 

Now it’s Christmas; we’re deliver- 
ing our eighth book, and I find my 
mind drifting back a year, to last 
Christmas. Then as now, I was in the 
magazine business. (I’m always in 
the magazine business, always have 
been; I think I must have been born 
in it.) The magazine then was my 
own; I owned it, edited it, wrote 
it, sold its ads, answered its mail, 
cleaned up its offices, and hand-de- 
livered it. A magazine wholly differ- 
ent from ATLANTA, it had no staff, 
no money, no stature, and by Decem- 
ber of last year, no offices, no tele- 
phones, and no hope. I had labored 
and rejoiced in its birth, worked 
furiously and endlessly for the whole 
of its life, and a year ago this month 
I was laboring again in its death. I 
was working on a Christmas issue, 
had the Christmas stories and Christ- 


mas art and Christmas ads; all I 
needed was time and money, and I 
had neither. My wife and I sat in the 
middle of the floor with the unborn 
magazine spread all around us and 
faced the fact that there was no hope. 
So I let it die, and it was a bleak, 
bitter time. 

But the point of all this, really, 
is not that one died, but that this one 
was born. 

The other point is that Christmas 
columns are written at Thanksgiving 
time. Tomorrow we cut the turkey, 
and the blessing before we eat will 
be a long one. We'll be thanking Him 
for a publisher whose ears are bigger 
than his mouth; and for a managing 
editor who doesn’t go home until 
after dark; and for a pair of girls 
whose faith, diligence, and talent 
helped build this magazine and keeps 
it running; and for the blessing of a 
brilliant art director; and for adver- 
tisers who took a chance; and for 
advertisers who didn’t; and for art- 
ists who worked for less than they 
were worth; and for writers who 
wrote for nothing. 

But most of all, we appreciate At- 
lanta. This is our town; we like the 
people, the trees, the spirit, the po- 
licemen, the waiters, the newspapers, 
the workers; we like the Mayor, the 
old one and the new one; we like the 
clubs, the friends, the churches. This 
is home from now on. 

Our’s is a turkey which will be 
long cold by the time all our thanks 
are in. 


















i LY q N d, Hi IG Hi ! “Mr. First’s’’ New Airport Office! 


The sky’s the limit for progress in Atlanta! The new Atlanta Air Terminal demonstrates 


the city’s economic growth. And “Mr. First’s” jet-age banking facilities in the new termi- 
nal illustrate the continuing growth of Atlanta’s oldest and largest bank, growing with 
the city since 1865! In Atlanta, the financial center of the South, The First National Bank 


is first in size, tradition and service! 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


Member FDIC 
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